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DESCRIPTION OF THE 
{ With an Engraving. | 


THE African wild boar in its 
_, body resembles that of Eu- 
rope, but it differs in tts bead, which 
is of an extraordinary size. What 
first strikes the eye are four enor- 
mous tusks, which proceed, on each 
side, from the upper and lower jaw 
bones. Those of the upper jaw 
are six inches in length, and rise al- 
most perpendicularly ; those in the 
lower jaw have the like direction, 
and join’ closely to those on the up- 
per jaw, when the animal’s mouth 
shut. These tusks are formida- 
ble weapons, which enable it to 
defend itself fromthe attacks of its 
ferocious. neighbors, such as the 
panther, the leopard, and che ounce, 
Which inhabit the same countries. 
This. animal’s head,, which is 
broad and fat before, terminates in 
alarge snout, equal in breadth al- 
Most'to the head, and éf.a- hard- 
hess which approaches near to tiat 
ofhorn. This snout is .used by 
the animal for Cigging up the earth, 
in the same manner as the hogs do 
inEurope. Its eyesare small, and 
placed in the fore part of the head, 
insuch @ manner that it cannot see 


sideways, but only straight for- 
Wards, ‘ 


They are less distant from 
August, I 796. 
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AFRICAN WILD BOAR. 
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the ears, and from each other, than 
those of the European wild boar, 
and below them there is a: hollow 
in the skin, which forms.a kind of 
bag, very much wrinkled. Its ears 
are covered with a great quantity 
of bristiy;hair, both without and 
within. A. littie lower, alinost Ob a 
parallei with the eyes, the skinrises 
and forms two excrescences, which 
seen at a certain distance, have a 
great resembiance totheears. “Phey 

are of the same size and figure, and 


¢ tics 


though not. very moveaok, Lie 
animal can bring them céose, to 21S 
eyes. Below. these excrescein cry 
and near the tusks, the re isa lange 
wart on each sidy of ine head > tae 
novirilsare ata great distan.e from 
each other. It may bereadity, com- 
prehenced that sucaa confusion 
gives the animal a very sungdar 4p 
Sante vears 2goa dried head of 
this animal was broug st to the C ape 
of Good Hope, tre tusks 0! wien 
were ofa prodigious engi". Vu ine 
measured in a straight une, Me y 
were nearly nine inches lo, Ss a 

according to their bent foro 9a 

At the root chey 

a half in cir- 

cumference. 


most nineteen. 
were five inches anc 
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cumference. When this head was 
seen at a distance, it had the ap- 
pearance of am ox’s head. The 
grinders in each of the jaws ap- 
peared as if they had consisted of 
four ; but when closely examined, 
they were found to be of one piece 
only, like those of old elephants. 
The colour of this animal: is 
brown, incliniag a little to black. 
Of two kept some time ago in the 
menagerie of the Prince ot Orange, 


one was of a dark and the other of 
a light brown colour, almost like 
that of ashes. Its back is ve 
Close to the, neck. On its shoulders 
some of’ the bristles ave seven, or 
eight inches in length, but they 
disappear towards the posterior 
parts... Thehair on the rest of its 
body is much shorter, and has a 
light tinge of white on the flanks 
and belly. The tail is thin, bare, 
and rigid. 








MEMOIRS OF A CELEBRATED FRENCH ADVENTURER. 


OSEPH ALEXIS PALLE- 
BOT DE SAINT LUBIN 
was born at Lyons,in the year 1738. 
His family, who were of that place, 
sent him to the Island of Bourbon, 
where he was surgeon’s mate. It 
would be too tedious to follow him 
in his voyages to Pondicherry and 
Bengal; to relate his quarrel with 
Mr. Brayer, enginer of Calcutta; 
with Mr. Zinguebad, a Dane, and 
Governor of Siranpour; with Mr. 
Taillefer, a Dutchman, and Gover- 
nor of Sinchurat; to see him return 
to Europe, and obtain a recom- 
pence from the East-India Com- 
pany; to follow him afterwards to 
Lisbon, to Leghorn, to Naples, to 
Cyprus, to Bassora, and to Bagdad. 
in all his travels he assumed the 
title of Chevalier, and, if we consi- 
der his activity, we may say with 
truth, he wasa Chevalier d’ Industrie. 
In 1766 he repaired to Hyder Ali 
Khan, distinguished with a eross. 
Mr. Maistre de la Tour, then at the 
head of the French troops which 
served in the army of that Prince, 
received him with kindness, and 
introduced him to the Nabob, to 
whom the Chevalier de Saint Lubin 
immediately paid his court, by-of- 
fering him a snutf-box that had be- 
longed to the Duke de Chaulnes, 
with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintance in Italy. This present, 


and the good offices of Mr. Maistre 
de la Tour, obtained him a com- 
mand. 

This readiness to receive a fo- 
reigner who was not known, and 
who had given no proof of his 
talents, shows how little cultivated 
is the understanding of the Indians, 
how far they are still behind us, 
and how much they consider Euro- 
peans as superior to themselves: 
their life, in general, is but infancy 
protracted. 

The Chevalier de Saint Lubin 
soon created suspicions, and his 
office was taken from him. He 
was permitted to remain in the camp 
of the Nabob, and from a com- 
mander he became once more sur- 
geon’s mate. This new office he 
made use of to prepare the defeat 
of Hyder Ali, his benefactor. He 
corrupted the majority of the 
French troops in the service of that 
Prince. Being suspected, he was 
put under arrest; but he escaped 
from the ‘vigilance of his guards, 
and repaired to Madras. 

The fugitive was received by the 
Governor of that place. He dis- 
covered the situation of Hyder Air's 
forces, and the disaffeétion of his 
artillery, and war was declared.— 
The French, in reality, deserted; 
Mr. Maistre, who comimanded the 
corps of artillery, was betrayed and 

taken 
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tiken prisoner ; his fieet almost de- 
stroyed, Was conduéted to Bombay, 
and Mangalor was taken. 

The revolt of the troops of Hy- 
det Ali was not the whole of his 
projects. Messrs. Laffon de La- 
debat affirm, that the Chevalier de 
Saint Lubin had formed designs 
still more against the prince, who 
was near falling a prey fo the se- 
cret snares of a base adventurer. 

- The English, perceiving how 
fruitful Saint Lubin was in resour- 
ces, attached him to themselves. 
He had soon-a considerable influ- 


_ ence inthe Council of Madras, and 


many persons have even formed 
the idea of his being the director 
of it. He was employed in the 
honorable office of corrupting the 
French, Danish, Dutch, and Indian 
soldiers, in order to add them to the 
English forces. In this employ- 
ment he always shewed superior 
addess;‘and a Jarge fortune was 
the recompence of his services. 
tis a gratification of vanity to 
display opulence before the eyes of 
those who have witnessed our nar- 
tow circumstances. ‘This feeling 
determined Saint Lubin to return 
to his country. He was so impru- 
dent as to embark at the Island of 
Bourbon. His past conduct being 
remembered, and the part he had 
aéted at Madras known, he was 
arrested, sent prisoner to France 
and, on his arrival, put into the 
Bastile. Government knew no 
other way of punishing those a- 
inst whom it took umbrage. 
His vivatity acquired him friends, 
his forttine flatterers, and his ad- 
ventures interééted a great number 
of persons. in his fete. France 
hot being at war with England, no 
vime could be alledged against 
Mm. Tt was supposed that the 
‘etVices of a man well acquainted 
with thespeninsula of the Indies 
he be useful, and he was set at 
y. 


The Chevalier de Saint Lubin, 
become free, obtained, by his sup- 
pleness, his ingenuity, and the re- 
cital of his adventures, the confi- 
dence of many persons in office. 
He was introduced to Mr. de Sar- 
tine, and soon became necessary to 
that Minister, who was unacquaint- 
ed with India, with marine affairs, 
and with the respective interests of 
the Princes of the peminsula. 

The greater part of the papers 
and memorials on the politics and 
commerce of Asia that were in the 
Cabinet of the Marine Department, 
were communicated to him. A 
readiness in transacting business 
still heightened the opinion that was 
entertained of his talents. To make 
himself useful, and compel the 
Minister to employ him, he pre- 
tended that he kept up a correspon- 
dence with many Nabobs, and «was 
fully acquainted with their charac- 
ters and policy. He formed pro- 
jects of commerce and alliance with 
the different people of Indostan, 
Mr. de Sartine was infatuated with 
the adventurer, and resolved to dis- 
patch him to India, with the title 
of Envoy Plenipotentiary of the 
King. 

In the mean time, while Go- 
vernment was thus projecting a 
negociation in India, Mr. Latton 
de Ladebat, a merchant of Bour- 
deaux, fitted out a vessel, which 
he intended should make a voyage 
to that country and to China, and 
sent his son to Paris, to collect the 

money necessary for equipping it. 
He conceived, that he ought to 
inforrn Mr. de Sartine of his de- 
sigh; and the Chevalier de Saint 
Lubin, let into the secret, soon 
contracted an acquaintance with 
his son, and ties of bpiont = 
reciprocal confidence ye rt mor 
between them. He & sas W- 
young Laffon de Ladebat the po 
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erested itself in 
the equipmeat of the ves tly :Or ine 
War 8, partment ordered the cast- 
ing of tae cannon with which it 
was furnished. 

Tae Chevalier de Saint Lubin 
repaired to Bourdeaux. The ves- 

called the S 


et , 
Cob UL OU’ § and Mr. Cou- 


~ 


‘onat, a seaman who had long been 
n the service of Mr. Laifon, was 
nominated Captain of it. 

Government already entertained 
suspicions of the Chevalier, and 
had sent orders for his arrest; but 
when. they arrived at Bourdeaux 
the s $i np had | put tp sea. 

Jdaving de ubled Cape Verd, 
the Captain was ordered to put on 
the waist-cloths, and the officers 
to attend the Znvoy of his Majes- 
ty. Lubin appeared in an em- 
broidered umiorm, wi ith the red 
ribbon, and the famous cross of 
Christ; and announced, de 
* ne thing 


ie 


1 


Zar le 
Roi, that g Was to be done 
without his consent, and all the 
French on “th > coast of Coroman- 
del, or of Malabar, were to be 
subniissive to his orders.” He then 
read the full powers with which 
he was invested, of crea x Coiu- 


Aen yg kee Vass rai 
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He had no sooner announced 
his powers than he began to sow 
ord among the crew, and the 
mite li} ana Supercargo ¥ ere set 


- 
-~ 


a 


at variance by him. “Both after- 
wards presented @ complaint a- 
Gainst him. 


‘Lhe Sartine mini ored at Mahe, 
but tue Captain was forbidden to 
S€ii @ SINE article “of the Cargo, 
or to mention the object ol the 
SHIp’s VO' age. 

ai prepared ® set sail for 
Maugailor, a port bel onging to the 
ceiebrac ed Hyder ry Kian. The 
officers of this Prine € offered to pur- 
chase the w hole cargo, andeventhe 
sip. he sale of every article of 
ao mh gh would have been ex- 
treme:y advantageous. The Cap- 
tain was desirous of selling, of re- 
loading, and sailing for China. 
Tue cargo would have > been useful 
to Hyder Ali, who was then medi- 
tating grand projects against tne 
English, and the sale w ould there 
fore have served the cause of 
France; but Saint Lubin would 
not consent. Mr. Laffon asserts, 
that if Hyder Ali, formerly betray- 
ed by him, had known that he was 
ia his dominions, he would have 
caused him to be trampled to death 
by his elephants. 

The Chevalier de Saint Lubin 
atdered the ancnor to be weighed, 
and from Mang: dor to sail tor ‘Goa. 


He re also the sale was prohibited. ‘ 


Taey then made for Chaoul, a 
port formerly occluip ied by the 
Portuguese, but now bel onging to 
the Ma ihrattas, where a few habita- 
tions only are to be seen, the great- 
er part havi: ing bren destroyed. 
‘The port was in no res} ect LaVvOre 
ablerto the sale or to comn 1Oree 
A salute of twenty guus here 
announced the arrival of Saint Lu 
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by guards and pages, set out for 
Poona, the capital of the Mahrat- 
as, They were the sailors and 
ship-boys-who formed this splen- 
did retinue. 

The Captain was ordered to 
follow, to treat for the sale of the 
cargo; and, to oblige him to it, 
Saint Lubin forbid him to seil ei- 
ther to Hyder Ais: or to the Eng- 
lish. 

Couronat, having suspected the 
Chevalier of some ill design of 
seizing the cargo, was put under 
arrest; and, for the space of six 
months, was dragged from prison 
to prison, ill-treated, covered with 
wounds, and escaped from one dan- 
ger only to experience another 
that was more terrible. 

Every thing that related to the 
ship, men as well as merchandize, 
was destined to misfortune; and 
Mr. Laffon de Ladebat, one of 
the most respectable merchants of 
Bourdeaux, and the most service- 
able:to the French nation, was 
ruined. 

! This event happened in Indos- 
‘an, in 1788, and the Chevalier de 
Saint Lubin was no longer thought 
of. In1*8o, immediately aiter the 
femoval of Mr. de Sartine from of- 
fice, he returned to Paris. His first 
cares were to thwart the views of 
administration, who conceived that 
they ought te compensate Mr. Laf- 
fon de Ladebat. He presented him- 


_ telf tothe Marquis de Castries, the 


successor of Mr. de Sartine, and at- 
tempted to justify his conduét and 
hegociations in Indostan; but so 
great a cry was raised against him, 
that he received no other answe 
” his justification than the bein 
saut up in the Bastile, where } 


b i La 
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Was allowed the gratification of 
having his necro with him. . Had 
he obtained his de seris, he shouid 
Have been prosecuted in a-court of 


justice, 
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In 1782 he was still in the Bas- 
tie. He took a loathing to all 
food, and lost even the necessity 
of eating. He had already conti- 
nued nine days without sustenance. 
His negro had in vain certified this 
extraordinary fa. ‘To ascertain 
the truth it was resolved, that he 
should eat his meals out of the tower, 
and be carefuliy watched to see 
whether he carried any provision 
to his master. The fact was veri- 


fied. Mr. de Saint Sauveur, at that 


time Licutenant of the Bastile, and 
Mr. Chenon, Commissary, who 
frequently saw him in this situation, 
certify, thatthe Chevalier de Saint 
Lubin abstained from every kind 
of meat and drink for the space of 
fifty-eight days. 

From the Bastile Mr. le Noir 
sent him to Charenton, where he 
was permitted to walk in the gar- 
dens. His wit, and the captivating 
manner in which. he related his ad- 
ventures, procured him the mildest 
treatment on the part of his jailors. 
Having gained the confidence of 
the person who attended him in his 


walks, he obtained the liberty of 


walkingalone, and he embraced the 
opportunity of making his escape, 
by leaping the walls of the garden. 
The Chevalier Saint Lubin, 
again free, retired into Germany, 
where he frequently wrote, but to 
no purpose, to the Marquis de 
Castries, to obtain leave to return 
to France. The Marine Minister 
covtinuing inflexible, Saint Lubin 
went to Holland, . bere he pub- 
lished a work.on’Indostan, and the 
various branches of commerce tat 
are carried om there. What has 
since become of himwe know not. 
We. cannot here avuid making 
one observation respecting Mr. de 
g, Those who deny that he 
and talents, as- 


Sartine. > 
had understanaing 
wir 
With a giance of 
the 


i! ins ¢ penetration into hu- 
cribe to.hkn 4 pe! ; 


map chares 
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44 On the Invention of Sun-dials. 


the eye be could read the hearts of 
men. He understood their cha- 
ractets, it was said, by divination. 
He traced in the countenance and 
physioguomy their dispositions, 
their virtues, and their vices. It 
must be contessed, however, that 
this penetration, which was so 
gratuitously ascribed to him while 
he was Lieutenant-General of the 
Police, was not so intallible as was 
pretended. We have proot that 


he deceived himself in the choice 
of a person whom, in order to em. 
ploy him usefully, it was of the ut- 
Most importance he should know. 
He deceived himself respecting 
the adventurer Saiat Lubin; a de- 
ception which cost the French g0- 
‘vernment many millions, and was 
attended with misfortunes in poli, 
tics with which «ne world is unac- 
quainted., 





ON THE INVENTION OF SUN-DIALS. 


{Tranflated from the French. | 


HE origin of the gnomonic 
art, like that of many others, 


seems to be lost in the obscurity of 
time. If credit is to be given to 
the wonders which ancient histo- 
ians have written, it would be no 
difficult matter to trace back the 
epoch of this admirable invention 
as tar as Hermes Trismegistes; and 
to prove, that the honor of it is due 
to the Egyptians. We might say, 
that the word hour, used to mark 
the division of the day, comes from 
horus, which signifies the sun in the 
Egyptian lancuage, and that it was 
Hermes who divided the day into 
tnose twelve parts, which we call 
howrs. ; 

If the tradition which informs us 
© this fact be net very certain, it is 
at least singular, not to sav hudi- 

Observing, as weare told, 
ertain animal, consecrated 
o their god Serapis, made water 
ive times a-lay at regular in- 
evels, Hermes fund that division 

xtremely commodious, and em- 
rloved it to mark the different pe- 
riovs of the cay . For the truth of 
are far from 
o, and we shail leeve natu- 
discover the animal which 


here rrentioned. 
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We mieht also add, that the fa- 
avec cee ere , TAd armnnins ce 2 

mous statue of Memnon, erected in 


the temple of the Sun at Thebes, 
was nothing else than a sun-dial 

but those conjectures, as well as 
many others of the like nature, 
have so little foundation in truth, 
that they are scarcely worthy of no- 
tice. It appears more probable, 
that the invention of sun-dials is 
not older than the time of the phi- 
losopher Anaximander, or of his 
successor Anaximines, who lived 
about five hundred and forty years 
before Jesus Christ. Diogenes La- 
ertius and Pliny both agree pretty 
exactly in this point. One of them 
ascribes the honor of the invention 
to the former, and the other to 
the latter of these two great Greci- 
an philosophers. 

Vitruvius speaks of several ce- 
Jebrated mathematicians, who per- 
fetly succeeded in this art, A- 
mong others, he mentions Berosus, 
Eudoxus, the Aristarchus; but he 
does not give an account of the 
methods which they pursued in 
their operations. ; 

That we may relate no faéts but 
what are certain respecting this 
noble iaventian, we shall only say, 
that the first sun-dial admired in 
Europe, was constructed at Rome. 
It was that which gave us a ta*te 
for such kind of machines, and 
which inspired us with a desire of 

bringing 
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tringing them to perfection, It 
was traced out, as we ate told, by 
P.pirhus Cursor, in the temple of 
Quirmus. t 

Before the Romans procured this 
convemience to measure the course 
of time, and ‘to distinguish the 
hoursof the day by the motion of 
thesun, they-were acquainted with 
no other division than the evening 
and the morning. “Fhere was a 
time when they thought they had 
made a wonderful discovery, by 
being able to determine the period 
of noon.» A public crier, station- 
ed in the place where the senate 
met, called out with a loud voice, 
that it was noon, as soon as he per- 
ceived the sun between the ros- 
tum where the orators ha: angued, 
and the'spot called the station’ of 
the Greeks. This spot was re- 
markabley it was that where am- 
bassadors stopped, when they were 
depmed tothe senate. 

We may judge by this, what va- 
le the Romans must have atiixed 
to the firstsun-dial with which their 
city was ‘ornamented. However 
imiperie& it might be, it is certain 
that it was highly esteemed. About 
thirty years after, Valerius Messala, 
having gone to Sicily, brought back 
one very exact, and considered him- 
self as entitled to great praise for 
having given his countrymen a pre- 
sent Of sonmch importance; but as 
it was not constructed for the lati- 
tude of Rome, it was of little more 
we than that of Papirius Cursor. 

"he cause of itsdeficiency wasthen 
discovered, and by frequent trials 
they Were enabled to construét one 
very exact, 

About this time the celebrated 

de, well known by his talents 
and industry, endeavored to find 
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out the rules of gnomonics, and 
published his discoveries. The 
barbarous age which then follow- 
ed, buried in oblivion the labars of 
this great man. It wasnottillabout 
fifteen hundred years after Jesus 
Christ, that astronomy begam to be 
held in estimation, and that the 
study of gnomonics was again re+ 
vived. Several celebrated mathe+ 
maticians applied to this pursuit; 
but properly speaking, it was aot 
till the year 1591 that much advan+ 


tage was derived trom their: re- 


searches. 

It was about this time that Mun- 
ster’s work appeared, which was 
followed by that of Oronee Fine, 
the celebrated professor of mathe- 
matics in theroyal college. ‘Some 
time after, Clavius published a 
particular treatise on gnomonics, 
in which he explained, with much 
learning, the whole theory of the 
science; but this work was of hitle 
service, on account of the obscure 
manner ia which the author ex 
pressed his ideas. Weare, how- 
ever, indebted to higy for the pro- 
gress afterwards malt in dialing. 
By exciting an emulation among 
mathematicians, each endeavored 
to simplify the art, in order to 
bring it to perfeétion; and Picart, 
de la Hire, and several others, ren- 
dered the knowledge of it much 
easier. 

The perfection of this art has 
been carried so far, that the inge- 
nious ideaof Father Kircher can be 
executed with the greatest facility; 
and sun-dials are now made, which 
indicate the hour by means of the 
solar rays reflected from a small 
mirror, and thrown upon the walls 
or ceiling of an apartment. 
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409 Anecdote: 


ANECDOTE BY MR. THICKNESSE. 


AVING landed at South- 
i ampton, about the year 1 > 52, 
from the island of Jersey, and lodg- 
ing in that city, opposite the mar- 
ket-house, I was daily accosted by 
a remarkably well-looking woman, 
who had a stand there for the sale 
of asparagus, greens, fruit, &c. with 
** Nothing in our way to-day, Sir?” 
In short, this woman’s captivating 
manners were such, that I had no 
idea of dealing with any one in her 
way but herself. Upon my asking 
her one morning the price of her 
asparagus, she made so high a de- 
nand, that, thinking myself at Jer- 
sey instead of Southampton mar- 
ket, I replied, in French, ¢ c’es¢ 
trop.” ** Indeed, Sir,” replied my 
elegant fruiteress, “I have not 
drank a drop to-day.” instantly 
recollected my mistake, explained 
it, and asked what she supposed I 
had said? She replied, (still pre- 
serving her temper and the utmost 
address and good manners) “ I 
thought, Sir, you said I were 
drunk.” I Bégged her pardon, and 
expressed my surprise that. she 
could have supposed [ could have 
said sorude a thing toso handsome 
and so well behaved a woman, and 
we parted both perfeétly satisfied. 
A Southampton friend, who dined 
with me that day, commending her 
asparagus very much, I thought a 
little commendation due also to the 
accomplished) vender of it, re- 
lated what had passed between us, 
and’ desired he would observe her 
appearance from the window, as 
sie was still at her stand in the 
market. “ Do you know who she 


is? saidmy friend. “ T hat woman, 
Sir,’”’ said he, * is the sister of the 
present Dutchess of Chandos!” 
i determined the next morning to 
give her handsel, and the following 
dialogue passed between us. “ Pray 
madam,” said I, “ are you sister 
tothe Dutchess of Chandos?” “Yes, 
Sir, Lam.”. “ And does your sister 
take no kind notice of you?” “ Yes, 
Sir, she takes a proper notice of us 
all; we are many sisters.” “ What 
sort of notice does she take?” 
*¢ Why, she sent for us all up to 
London, cloathed us suitable to our 
siations in life, sentaservanttoshew 
us such things in London as were 
most likely toamuse such strangers, 
put some money in our pockets, 
(observing that the Duke is not 
rich) and then paid our journey 
back again:” adding, “ What else 
could she do? for we were not fit 
to be set down at the Duke’stable.” 
What an instance was here of good 
sense and refined judgment! It 
were a pity, thought I, that there 
had not been another good-tem- 
pered Duke to have bought this 
woman also of her husband ; for she 
too was certainly worthy of gracing 
any man’s table. rf 

Her Grace, when a girl of 14 
years of age, served as pot-girl to 
an old woman who kept an ait- 
house near the entrance gate of the 
city of Winche. ~;,and when the 
old harridan was toid of the sudden 
and exalted situation of her quon- 
dam maid, “ Aye, aye,” sad she, 
“ J always told her, Nan, you i 
come to good—you'll come t0 


good, Nan.” 
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A FRAGMENT.—By M. Carey. 


NSIVE and motion- 
less she stood. The 
big tear filed her eye. But, to an- 
nish like her’s, expression was 
denied, Her heart seemed ready 
to burst. 


* * * * 


Before her, lay. stretched 
herdead°husband, To his pallid 
core her attention was cheifly di- 
rected. She recalled to her imnaysi- 
‘fation the chequered scenes, the 
joys, the: sorrows, which, during'a 
connexion of above -eiglit years, 
they had shared together. ‘No dé- 
eription Could ‘do justice to her 
misery. 

He had risen that morning &s 
hale and hearty as he had ever been 
during his existence. Many plans 
bevhad fornied of future comforts, 
focompensate past distresses. Fair 
was the horizon, He triumphed in 
the flattering prospect. © ‘To fatal, 
wnpending reverse! . 

‘From nis home he had been 
abseitt but a “few minutes. He 
ascentled a tree to'‘pluck a few chet- 
fits, The feebleness of the branch 
bisted all’ his schemes, ard termi- 
nated his career, It gave wa y- 
Abruptly he fell upon his head— 
broke his neck and expired with- 
out articulating a word. 

The moment of my appearance 
Was after the various etiorts to revive 
him, by bleeding and other means, 

proved ineffectual. He lay ex- 
ended, preparatory to the last sad 
mes ot sepulture. Solemn, to the 
highest degree, was the scene. The 
that can be unmoved at the 
Sontemplation of it, was ne- 
Ver lltended for’a human being. 
hance diverted it from its proper 

Unation, the trackless wilds of 

tric It should have animated 
4 ruthless lion, 

A ery from the other side of the 
"om drew my attention from the 

August, 1796. 





lifeless corse. Two children met 
my eye. One of them, two years 
old, crippled by a fall from a win- 
dow, a few months ago, was creep- 
ing about. “It gazed wistfully at 
its widowed and forlorn mother. 
Too happy, it knew not its heavy 
loss, to be turned loose in such a 
world, without the protecting hand 
of a father. The other chiid was 
about four months eld. 

When my ate at the fate of the 
father, and sympathy for that of 
the children, hada little subsided, 
I again took a view of the mother. 

Buried in-the magnitude of her 
distress, she had not perceived me. 
I had therefore full leisure-to-exer- 
cise my skill in physiognomy: 

Between her dress and her coun- 
tenaneé, there was a vest discord- 
ance. The’ former, -homely-and 
coarse, excited the idea'of ant uncul- 
tivated owner. A single glance at 
her countenance évinced the fallacy 
of the conclusion. «Less skill than 
that of Lavater would suffice todis- 
cover marks of refinement and ten- 
derness there, that might have done 
honor to elevated situations. 

Some of the features were those 
of Sterne’s monk. Complacence 
and benevolence sat. conspicuous, 
and occupied the ehief ground. 
Poverty and distress had presided 
over the completion of the portrait 

She looked fixedly ‘at her elder 
child. * Poor infant!” she seemed 
to say, “ your eripled state will dis- 
qualify you for struggling through 
lite” Another glance appeared to 
add, “ had your father but lived, 
your decrepitude would not have 
jallen so heavy on you: ; 
When she sk wth with gazing at 
the eldet, she turned to the sucking 
infants - She seized and clasped 1t 
eagerly to her bosom! Her distress 


seemed too great for mortal suffer- 
B ance, 
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402 A Fragment. 


ance, and threatened her dissolu- 
tion. Buta plenteous flood of tears, 
which came tother relief, eased her 
bursting heart. 

At this moment I was tempt- 
ed to offer some consolation—to 
draw fourth arguments from the 
storesof morality and religion. 

I racked my imagination. I 
essayed to articulate a few words, 
iii the most soothing accents, to 
comfort the unhappy mourner. I 
faultered. The words died away 
on my lips. Isaw it was out of 
time and place. It would be like 
offering resistance to the tury of a 
storm, which ought to be allowed 
to spend its force. I therefore re- 
tired unobserved. 

A circumstance, with which at 
that time I] was unacquainted, aug- 
mented the poignancy of her, an- 
guish, beyond calculation. One 
of those occasional cooinesses from 
which the tenderestof earthly con- 
Nexions is not exempt,even when 
we are surrounded with all the 
comforts which kind providence 
can confer—(and how muci more 
are the abodes of poverty liable to 
be embittered by them?)—one of 
those coolnesses, I say, had taken 
placetheevening before. Though 
the origin of the altercation was 
Very trivial, vet it had proceeded to 
such an extremity, that they did 
not interchange a word after it was 
over. ‘They had laid down in si- 
lence—had risen in the same hu- 
mour—and he had, in that mood, 
gone to the. avocation which cut 
short his thread of life. 

‘he sympathetic reader can rea- 
dily appreciate the keenness. of the 
dagger, which thi» distressing inci- 
dent carried to her afflicted heart. 

For one parting kiss of reconcili- 
ation, she appeared to say, she 
would have given a world, had it 
beenat her command. 

Inexorable fate refused the offer. 


4 


A tenfold price would have been 
equally ineffectual. 


we ee |} eS aE ee 


On inquiry, a few days after- 
wards, I learned acircumstanceto 
which my feeble pen cannot do 
justice. O Sterne, that I had thy 
powers for a few minutes! 

The husband owed four dollars 
to a laborer for as many day’s 
work. 

The widow, whose whole pit- 
tance, on the death of her husband, 
was only eleven dollars, offered to 
pay him. 

He cast an eye on the money. 
It was his, he saw, by the.clearest 
right. In his humble: state, the 
sum was great enough to be an ob- 
ject of some consequence. Buthe 
had a large heart—a “heart that 
felt for others’ woe’’—ie looked at 
the hand from whence the money 
was to come—feminine weakness 
rendered it incapable of earning 
that sum in fewer weeks, than 1t 
would require days for him to re- 
place it—from her hand he turned 
his eye to his own sinewy arm, 
able to secure him a maintenance 
under any sky to which adverse 
fortune might drive him—he 
thought then of the fatherless chil- 
dren. No, said,he, I will not add 
poverty to the poor—weakness to 
the weak—or distress to the dis- 
tressed.—This, said he, holding 
out. his hand, will, secure me 
wherewith to eat and drink as long 
as heaven preserves my health.— 
Keep your small store, and pro- 
vide for your little ones. She a 
peatedly urged—and he as repeat- 
edly refused. She finally gave up 
the contest. 

The contributions of a few char 
ritable persons, about a week af 
terwards, raised her above sixty 
dellars: She feit oppressed with 
the debt—azain earnestly Ug 

him 
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him to accept payment—but with 
the same SuCCESS. 

Check not your tears, tender 
reader—Let them flew freely— 
Donot to human nature the injus- 
tice to suppose, while you peruse 
these lines, and feel your heart 
melt at the distress and the exalted 
liberality they record, that 1 am 
dealing in fi¢tion——that your sym- 
pathy is excited by a tale of ima- 
gipation. No, heaven is my wit- 
ness, the whole story is literally 
true. The man wig was sud- 
denly torn from his family, was 
Timothy Cavenough, a gardener 
by profession, asober, honest, and 
exemplarily industrious man—He 
worked on the plantation of Mr. 
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Andrew Brown, who has since 
taken charge of his elder child— 


heaccident happened four weeks 


ago, about two miles from this ci- 


ty—His widow, Etizabeth Cave- 
nough, may be heard of at No. 65 
North Eighth-Street. And the 
man, whose nobie action has been 
stated, is Robert Lapsley, whose 
sole support is drawn from the la- 
bor of his hands. Compared with 
him, many a Dives, wallowing in 
weaith, possessed of countless mil- 
lions of acres, and of all the su- 
perfiuities this world atfords to its 
most favored sons, must “ Aide his 
diminished head,” and sarink abash- 
ed from the mortifying contrast ! 


Philadelphia, Fuly 20, 1796. 





ON PRESERVING TURNIPS FROM THE FLY. 
[By a Farmer at Drayton, in Norfolk, England. ] 


made use of during many 
years past, for preserving that ex- 
cellent and useful plant, the turnip, 
from the savages of the fly, hav- 
ing proved in many instances, in- 
effectual, or, at least, inadequate to 
the purpose intended; permit me 
to offer the following to the pub- 
lic, which, from three successive 
years trial, J have found to answer 
in every respect. My discovery 
Was Owing to the following acci- 
dent. 

A neighboring farmer, not 
having a sufficient quantity of ma- 
hure for all his turnip land, was 
under the necessity of sowing four 
acres Unmanured. The effcét was, 
that the turnips on the manured 
part of the land were mostly eaten 
oif by the fly; while four acres 
unmanured escaped without in- 
jury. 

Having a small farm which I 
Sccupy for my own amusement, 
and being very anxious to promote 
improvements inasriculture, I de- 


© tne variety of experiments 


termined in the following season 
to make some experiments from 
the above hint, Accordingly, in 
the summer, 1786, I manured five 
acres well for turnips, and tilled 
three acres and a half in the usual 
way without any manure. Those 
which I manured were almost uni- 
versally destroyed by thefly, inso- 
much, that I was obliged to sow 
most of the land over again. The 
three acres and a half which had 
no manure, were entirely free from 
any injury. It must indeed be 
confessed, that when I came to 
draw them, they were not nearly 
so large plants as the other, 
Not content with this single tri- 
al, I determined to repeat my €X- 
eriment still. farther: therefore, 
in the latter end of autumn, J 786, 


after having taken the haulm 

seed off, I manured six acres of 
wheat stubble, which ] intended for 
turnips the ensuing season. Sy 
done, I immediately me ie 
leaving it toincorperate I*68 yee ; 
the earth till the folowing —_ 
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mer, which had the desired effect ; 
; the turnips which grew upon 
it were as arg re aS those on the 
land which had been ae 
T hetwo sacle ig years, “$3 
and 1789, L repeated this sats 
ment, waich answered beyond my 
utmost expectation. Hence I in- 
fer, thai the fly is either engender- 
ed inthe new muck (du ng) or in- 
ticed by it. But when this ma- 
nure is laid on ia a autumn pre- 
ceding, it loses alt its 
lities, and trom 


noxious qua- 
what I have ob- 
served, retains ailits nutritive ones; 
t} 1 + * . 1 - 

though, philosophically speaking, 
they are linble to be in some de- 


ssh 
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gree, exhaled by the heat of the 
sun. 

Another: material advantage aic- 
cr wing from autumn manwring for 
turnips is, that all the seeds con 
tained 1 in the manure, and which, 
of course, are carried on the land 
with it, vegetate almost immedi- 

ately, arid are mostly killed by. the 
severity of the wiater; andthe few 
that remains can seldom avoid de- 
suru@tion from the ploug! 1-s! Fey 

‘This isa more effectual means 
of cleansing lands of weeds thaa 
has hitherto been used, and con- 
siderably lessens the labor of tur- 
nip hoers. 
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GOOD NATURE. 
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[ Read in the Franklinian Society (Philadelphia), March 16, 1791. ] 
U Pd id 7 } » 7 . 
“ The best word, in tie best lang guage, of the best world, must have suffer- 


6s 


HE want of accuracy inthe 
definition of words, has 
caused much contusion im letters. 
‘This confusion has not been limit- 
ed to letters; it has extended even 
into common fife. To rectify all 
the errors of this kind, which have 
been made, would be the work ofa 
life, but it would, also, be the glory 
of a life. 

Among the many words, which 
have suffered by this inaccuracy, 
none has suifered more severely, 
or more undeservedly, than good 
nature. That term, which was 
orginally meant to express one of 
the most excellent qualities of the 
human soul, is now Commonly ap- 
plied to point out-a state of min 
bittle removed from idiocy, 

The compass of an essay pre- 
cludes arvexte nsive attention to any 
subje@. At this time, then, let it 
be mine, with diligence, to mark 
out the first sketciies, and to trace 
the first resemblance; I leave it to 
a happier g venius, to fill up the pic- 
ture—to apply tlre colour rlag—the 


minal, 


ed under such comébination;.”? 


STERNE. 
variety of light and shade—the 
splendor of exquisite tint-—and to 
throw animation over the portrait. 

The situation of the. soul, and 
the manner of its connexion “with 
the body, we are unacquainted 
with. For-this reason, wecanne- 
ver have any perfect ideas of the 
powers w hich belong to it. We 
can only say what those powers 
are, from their visible effects. 

} thought it necessary t to premise 
this, that my definition of f good na- 
ture might not appear obscure. 
gC ai natut ‘e to’ be an 
of the mind, to be aéted 
uponin a certain inexplicable way, 
by certain objects-—discovering it- 
self, when a¢ted upon, in univer- 
sal benevotence to the whole crea 
tion. 

After this definitioa of good na- 
ture, it will rieed: little. to. be said 
in its commendation. It is a pots 
tion of that love, whichyis the at- 
traction of the mental universe. 
Ji isthe orizin of all 
foundation of love ta our neigh 
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bor~and the power, whose gra- 
dual progression will banish sla- 
very, tysanny, War, disease, and 
vice from the world; ana unite 
mankind in, one great brotherl.ood, 
whea “the lion shall he down, 
: with the lamb ; when all tears shall 
be wiped from every eye; and all 
sorrow andsadnessshali fee away.” 

Ona subject like this, I hope 
Imay be iadulged in a little en- 
thustasin, 

Excellent as this quality of the 
human heart is, it must be ranked 
andhg “the many ills the flesh is 
heir to,”” that it. is-liable to be lost, 
i hope few men will lose it; ior it 
is akmost the only distinéiion be- 
tween man and the jnfernals.—. 
Anditis.only by the complete loss 
of thisy:that man becomes unfit 
forthe society of heaven. * Beauti- 
fylpictures,” says the Spectator—- 
“are the entertainments of pure 
minds, and deformities of the cor- 
wpted.. It isadegree towards the 
lite‘of angels, when we enjoy con- 
vesation wherein there is nothing 
present but in its excellence ; and 
adegree towards that of daemons, 
wherein nothing is shewn, but ia 
iis degeneracy,” It should, there- 
fore, be our greatest care, to avoid 
every thing. which may lead us 
fomgood nature. When it once 
begin to lose ground in the mind, 
almost every thing assists in driv- 
lag away. Ill-nature, that jaun- 
Gice of the soul, when once ad- 
tnitted, grows witli the most asto~ 
lushing rapidity ; and the ingenu- 
ity of man is too limited, to mark 
is Progression. A thousand little 
labits lead us insensibly astray 
‘fom good nature, and carry ws 
clmost beyond its bounds, before 
we have thought ourselves in mo- 
id tinea og then, to watch, 
rm vs most diligent attention, ¢- 
rx mae actions, that none may 
“a? Us fom our good. 
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The indulgénce .of a false sam- 
bition, as it leads to many mortifi- 
cations, 1s not an unfrequent cause 
of the loss of good nature, . Pollio, 
with no voice, ardently wished for 
reputation asa singer. Polliotouch- 
ed the violin with the most deli- 
cate hand. ‘The flute, from his lips, 
melted the soul to sadness. And he 
Grew forthsounds from the organ, 
which raised even the atheist to de« 
votion. But Pollio eagerly hunt- 
ed for praise ior his singing; and 
as eagerly praised his own execu- 
tion. ‘ Do you not admive”?’— 
would he say to his hearers, ‘the 
compass of my voice?” “ You 
touch the violin most ravishingly” 
—said a lady, “ D in alt,” said 
Pollio, “is it not surprising?” “It 
must be owned,” said.a gentleman, 
“thet you areperfect master of the 
flute.”’ “ But the song! the'song!”’ 
cried Pollio impatiently; and re- 
peating part ofa tune, with the 
most horrid. discordance, “ Pare< 
chotti is nothing—ha!” “ And 
then, such sublime swells on the 
organ,” said a clergyman. The 
violin no longer trembled under 
the fingersof Pollio. His breath na 
more tenderly awakened the flute. 
The organ breathed no more, 

A still more dreadful foe, togood 
nature, thana false ambition, is par 
simony. The conversion of parsi- 
mony into ill nature, is almost con- 
stantly the case: and I have be- 
fore taken notice of the rapid ad- 
vances of ill nature. “So” said 
Bridget, the wife of a man worth 
400. a year, speaking to herself-— 
«Sg here is something well saved, 
One inch last night—(Let me spi) 
we burn two pound of candles a 
week-—istwenty candles.) A can- 
dle is seveninches long. Ope inch 
g night, isa candle a week; 3s fit- 
ty two candles: a year; aaa vite 
‘ounds and a hulf, and two can 
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406 Effay on Good Nature, 


and 6 i328; is-2s. 4d. a year, clear 
gain.” Bridget was lifting the inch 
ot candle, to place it on the man- 
tie piece ; unfortunately it slipped 
through her fingers iato the’ fire, 
and was consumed, atter all her 
care, ina moment.’ The servant, 
tor she would keep but one, was 
beat ten times extraordinary that 
day: one half of the beef-steak was 
laid by for to-morrow ; and som 

cold meat placed on the table in its 


stead; and her husband wore the 
3 


same shirt all that week, 

It will-be needless to‘point out 
many causes: they aré obvidus to 
almost every one. I shall men- 
tion but one other; and that is, a 
strong desire to be thought witty. 
He, who indulges himseif in un- 
bounded causticity, trembles on 
the very verge of iil-nature. 

‘“It is thé duty of every man,” 
says the amiaole writer before quot- 
ed, “It is the duty of every man 
that would be true to himself, to 
obtain, if possible, a disposition to 
be pleased, and piace himself ina 
constant aptitude for the satistac- 
tions of his being.” An authority, 
so great as this, will not be con- 
troverted. And inded, if we look 
round, in the circle of our own ac- 
quaintance, and behold how many 
makethemselves miserable, by sut- 
fering ill-natureto grow upon them 
-~~and how many others are ren- 
dered unhappy by this ill-nature of 
their companions—how can we 
hesitate about using the utmost en- 
deavors to banish it, not only 
trom our own bosoms, but from 
those ofallaround us. {twas a re- 
medy used by some one of the el- 
der philosophers, to cure an an- 
¥yry woman, who was much inter- 
ested in the preservation of her 
beauty, to place a mirror before her 
whenever she became:furious with 
passion. She could not bear the 

idea of being ugly for a moment; 


and the remedy succeeded. It js 
true, we have no mental mirror: 
but we may have some notion of 
the pain Wwe are giving our friends, 
and acquaintance, when we are in 
full exercise of ill-nature—by ob. 
serving its operation on othérs.— 
Let us, then, exténd our observa. 
tion to its etfeéts on man; let us 
fix our attention on the ill-natured 
man.—W hat is there that is agree- 
able about him? Nothing. On 
the contrary, ¢very thing is horrid, 
painful, detestable. The most un- 
tutored savage is his superior, The 
domestic dog rises nearer to celes- 
tial purity. Even the shrub of the 
desart smells a sweeter savor in 
the nostrils of Divinity. 
* O Lucifer! son of the morning ; 
how art thou fallen!” 
One would think this single con- 
sideration alone, of the wretched, 
ness of the ill-natured man, were 
Sufficient to draw him from hisde- 
struétion ; and prevent others from 
ever induiging themselves in even 
atransieat departure from good na- 
ture. To a contemplative mind, 
this will always eventually be the 
case. But with oilers, the times, 
which have rolled on these many 
ages, can testify of its ill-success. 
I am not at liberty now to point 
out particulars; but, for them, let 
me cry out, with the poet— 
Hail, piety ! triumphant goodnefs hail! 
Hail, O prevailing ever, O prevail ! 
At thine intreaty, J ultice leaves to frown, 
And Wrath, appeafed, lays his thundet 
down ; 


The tender heart of yearningMercy burns. 
PaRNELL+ 


To those of my fellow-men, 1 
whom good nature still predom 
nates, I deliver one rule for its pre 
servation. 

Does any little accident vex you 
—does a trifling loss, or a trifling 
pain, distress you-—does inhuman 
ty, misfortune, or ingratitude, yo 




















you unhappy ? look alittle forward 
~_4 few cays will put you beyond 
them; and you wili smile at the af- 
fictions they occasioned. Think 
ever of this, and they will cease to 
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make you miserable. Andagain-+ 


look a little forward :—~- 

** The (torms of wintry time fhall foon be 
pait, 

And one unbounded [pring encircle all.”” 


i. Va 
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Observations on the Nature and Preservation of Freedom. 
[From Williams's Hiftory of Vermont.} ( 


Ovother cause but that which 

first produced the freedom 

ot America, will prove’ sutlicient 
to support and preserve it. It is 
in the state of society that civil 
freedom has its. origin and support. 
The effect can'never be more pure 
or perfeét, than the causes from 
whence it arises; and all those 
causes terminate in the> state and 
coridition.of the people. The form 
ot government by which the pub- 
lic business is to be done, a bill of 
rights to ascertain the just claims of 
the people, a constitution to di- 
rect-and restrain the legislature, a 
code of laws to guide and direét the 
executive authority, are-matters of 


high importance: to any people; . 


and are justly esteemed among the 
wisest productions of ancient or 
modern times. But no: ‘people 
Ought toexpécl, that any thing of 
this nature will avail to secure, or 
to perpetuate their liberties. Such 
things are consequences, not the 
causes; the evidences, not the ori- 
gin of the liberties of the people. 
They derive their whole authority 
and force from the public senti- 
ment ; and are of no further avail 
fo secure the liberties of the peo- 
ple, than as they tend to. express, 
to form, and to preserve the public 
opinion, Ifthis alters and changes, 
any bill of rights, any constitu- 
fon or form of government, and 
Ww, may easily be set aside, be 
changed, or be made of none ef- 
- For it will never be danger- 
ous for the government of any peo- 
ple, to make any alterations or 


changes, which the public: opinion 
will either allow, justify, or sup- 
port. Nor ought any people to 
expect, that their legislators or'go- 
vernors will be abie to preserve 
their liberties for a long period! of 
time. Any body of men who'en* 
joy the powers and profits 6f piib 
lic employments, will unaveidab+y 
wish to‘ have those - profits! and 
powers increased ‘The difficulties 
they will meet with in the-execu- 
tion of their office, the unreason- 
able opposition that will be madé 
by many to their wisest and best 
measures, and: the ‘constant ‘at+ 
tempts to displace them, by those 
whose only aim and wish is tosuc- 
ceed them; such things, joined 
with a natural love of power apd 
profit, will not fail to conviiice all 
men in public employments; ‘that 
it would be best for the public’to 
put more'confidence and power 
in them. ‘While they thus wishand 
aim to increase and.add strength 
to their own powers and emolu- 
ments, those’ powers and emolu- 
ments will be called the powers 
and the dignity of government. Ie 
may be doubted whether men are 
much to blame, for wishing or 
aiming at that, which their situa- 
tion and employment naturally 
lead to. The effeét seems to be 
universal. It has ever been the 
case that government has had an 
universal tendency to increase Its 
own powers, revenues, and influ- 
No people ought to expect 
have a different 
hem; That men 
will 
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that things will 
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will cease to be: men, or become 
a more pure and perfect order of 
beings, because they have the 
powers of government committed 
to them. 

Upon what then can the peo- 
ple depend for the support and 
preservation of their rights and 
freedom? Upon no beings or pre- 
cautions Uader heaven but them- 
selves.. The spirit of liberty isa 
living principle, It -liveh in the 
minds, principles, and sentiments 
of the people, _ Itdives in their in- 
dustry, virtue, and public, senti- 
ment! or, rather .jti iso produced, 
preserved, and kept-alive, by the 
state of socitity.. Lf.the body of 
the people shail lose.their -proper- 
ty, their knowledge, and their vir- 
tue, theit greatest and most valua- 
bie blessings gre lost at the. same 
time,—With the -loss .of these, 
public sentiment will be corrupt- 
ed: with the-corruption. of the 
public sentinient, bills of rights, 
constitutions written upon paper, 
and alt the volumes of written law 
will lose their force and utility. 
‘Their government will immediate- 
ly begin tocchange: And when 
the peaple have themselves lost the 
cause, the principle, and the spirit 
of freedom, they will no longer 
be capable of a free government: 
they are better suited for the re- 
straints of aristocracy, or what is 
far hetter, for the regulations of 
monarchy. The constitutions and 
the laws; of such a people will no 


a 
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more preserve their freedom, than 
the tombs and the coflins of Mon- 
tesquicu and Franklin will: retain 
their abilities and virtues, 

Ye people of the United: States 

of America, behold here the pre» 
carious foundation upon whichye 
holt your liberties. They rest not 
upon things Written upon paper, 
nor upon the virtues, the vicé&, ér 
the designs of other men, but they 
depend upon yourselves ;: upon 
your maiataining your property, 
your knowledge, and your virtue, 
Nature and society have jomed.to 
produce; and to establish:fteeddm 
moAmerisa, You-are now in the 
fuil possession of all your natural 
and civilrights; under no restraints 
In acquiring: knowledge, property, 
or the highest honors of your coun- 
try; in the:mostwrapid state-of im- 
provement, and population; with 
perfeét freedom to make further 
improvements in your own condi- 
tions In_this state of society, eve- 
ry thing is adapted to promote the 
prosperity, the inyportance, and the 
improvement of the body of the 
people.+—But nothing 1s) so este 
blished among men, but that ut may 
change and vary. If you should 
lose that spirit ot industry, of eco- 
nomy, of knowledge, and of vir- 
tue, which led you to: indepen: 
dence and to empire; ther, but not 
until then, will you lose your iree- 
dom. Preserve your vittues, and 
your freedom will be perpetual! 





DESCRIPTION 


OF AMERICA. 


[ From, Morse’s Gazetteer, now in the Prefs. ] 


MERICA is one of the four 
A quarters of the, world,. pro- 
bahiy the largest of the whole, and 
1S, fram its late cliscovery, frequent- 
ly denominated the Nez MWorl.d, 
or. New Hemisphere. ‘Ehis vast 
country extends from the 56th de- 


gree of S. lat, to the north pole, and 
trom the 35th to the 68th degree of 
W. long. trom Greenwich. Iti 
nearly 10,000 miles in length. Its 
average breadth may be about 14 
or 1500 miles. It has two sum- 
ler h! ne and 

mers, and a double winter, ; 
enjoys 
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enjoys almost all the variety of cli- 
mates which the earth affords. It 
is washed by twogreat oceans. To 
the eastward it has the Atlantic, 
which divides it from Europe and 
Africa) "To the W..it has the Pa- 
cific, or Great South Sea, by which 
itis separated trom Asia. By these 
it: carries on a. direct “commerce 
with the other three parts of the 
world, . America is divided into 
two: continents, called North 
and South America, by an isthmus 
about-s00 miles long; and which, 
at Darien, about lat. 9. N. is only 
6omilesover. This isthmus, with 
the northern and southern con- 
tinents, forms the Gulf of Mexico, 
in and near which lie a great num- 
ber of islands, called the, West-Zn- 
dies, in contradistinétion to the 
eastern. parts of Asia, which are 
called the East-Indies. 

In America nature. seems . to 
have carried on._her operations upon | 
a larger'scale, and with a bolder 
hand, and tohave distinguished the 
feattres,of this country by a pecu- 
law; magnificence. “The moun- 
tains of America are much supe- 


rior'in height to those in the other. 


divisions of the globe. Even the 
Plain of Quito, which may be con- 
sidered.as the base of the Andes, is 
elevated, farther above the level: of 
the sea thanthetop of the Pyrenees 
i Europe;, and Chimborazo, the 
Most-elevated point of the Andes, 
20,280 feet, which is at least 7102 
feet. above the peak. of , Teneriffe, 
whichis the highest known moun- 
tain inthe eastern continent. From 
the lofty and extensive mountains 
of America descend rivers, with 
Whiciy the streams of Europe, of 
Asia, or of Africa, are not. te be 
‘ompared,. either for length: of 
Course, or for the vast body of wa- 
ter which they rolltewards the oce- 
an. The Danube, the Indus, the. 


Ganges, or the Nile, in the eastern 
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hemisphere, are not of equal, mag~ 
nitude even with the St. Lawrence, 
the Missouri, or the Missisippi, in 
North-America; and fall far short 
of the Amazon, and the La Plata, 
in South-America. 

The lakes of the New World 
are no less conspicuous for gran- 
deur than its mountainsand rivers. 


There is nothing in other parts of, 


the globe which resembles the pro- 
digious chain of lakes in. North- 


America, viz. Superior, Michigan, .. 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. They , 


may be properly termed inland seas 


of tresh water. , Andeventhose of . 
the second, or third class, are. of ., 


greater circuit (the Caspian sea 


excepted) than the greatest lake of _ 


the ancient continent. 


The luxuriance of the vegetable | 


creation in the New World.is ex- 
tremely great. In the southern 
provinces, where the moisture of 
the climateis aided by the warmth 
of the sun, the woods are almost 
impervious, and the surface of the 
ground is. hid from the eye under 
a thick covering of shrubs, of herbs, 
and weeds. In the northern pro- 
vinces, although the forests are not 
incumbered with the, same wild 
luxuriance of vegetation, the trees 
of various species are ear 
more lofty, and often much larger, 
than are to be seen in any other 
parts of the world, 

This vast country produces most 
of the .metals, minerals, plants, 
fruits, gc, to. be met with in the 
other parts of the world, and many 
of them in greater quantities, and 
in high perfection. The gold and 
silver of America have supplied 
Europe. The gold and silver of 
Europe now bear little proportion 
to the high price set upon them be- 
fore the discovery of America, It 
also produces jamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, amethysts, and other va~ - 
luable stones, To these, which are 
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chiefly the productions of South- California, and Mexico, Beside; 
America, may be added a great these, there are immense w nex lor- 
number of other commodities, ed regions to the W~ an¢{ N. W 
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i - which, though of less price, are In the southern continerat, fie the os 
' of much greater use. Ot these are Spanish provinces of Terra Firm pial 

| / the pleati.tul supplies of cochineal, Guiana, Peru, Par agway, and Chil; ; par’ 
| "indigo, ansattoy logwood, brazil, together with that of Brazil, bes hor 
| _ fustic, pinrento, lignumvite, rice, longing to the "Portuguese, and the was 
| ) ginger,’ cocoa, or the chocolate- country of Surinam, belonging ta 
|| | nut, ‘sugar, cotton, tobacco, ba- the Dutch. - “Vasttraéts, however, per 
1 nillas, redwood, the balsams of in the inland parts, are unknown, wal 
ae Tolu, Peru, and Chili; that valu- being comp reheaded under the ge- sgt 
|| able article in medicine, the Jesu- —_neral name of Amazonia, formerly Lo 
‘| it’s bark, mechoacan, sassafrasysar- called Mavragnon. A large distrié we 
i | saparilla, cassia, tamarinds, hides, also lies b etween the straits of Ma- da, 
| | furs, ambergrise, and a'great varl-  gellan and. ‘the province of Paras - ed 

| |) ety of woods, roots, and plants, guay called Patagonia, littieknown, isl 

to which, before the discovery of me‘rica, so tar as known, is 


Aimerica,the Europeans were either 
entire strangers, or’ which they 
were forced to buy at an extrava- 
gant rate from Asia and Africa, 
through the hands of the Venetians 
and Genoese, who then engrossed 
the trade of the eastern world. 

On this continent there grows 
Iso a variety of excellent nativea 
fruits as pine-apples, ‘citron, le- 
mons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, 

| grapes, a great‘ variety of culinary, 
medicinal, and other herbs, reots 
and plants, with many exotic pro- 

‘ductions, which are brought to as 
great perfection as in their native 
soil. 

Notwithstanding the many set- 
tlements of the Kuropeans on this 
continent, great part of America 
remains stili unknown. The north- 
‘ern Continent containsthe four Bri- 
tish provinces, viz. 1. Usper Cana- 
a; 2. Lower Canada, to which 
ave annexed New Britain, and the 
island of Cafe Breton; 3. Nez- 

rans wick; 4. Neva-Scotia, to 
*hich 7s annexed St. Fohn’s island. 

Be: Wes these are the island of New- 
Foure Cand, cing the sixteen United 
“States.  _It-¢,ontains also the Spa- 

aeitcties of East and West- 


nish tet gh ie 
Floida,, Louisiana, New Mexico, 





chiefly «claimed and divided into co 
lonies, iby three European nations, 
the Spaniards, British, and Portu- 
guese. The Spaniards, asthey first 
discove red it, have the largest‘ and 
richest portion, extending : from 
Louisiana and New Mexico, in 
North-America,‘ to the. straits: of 
Magellan, in the South Sea, ex- 
cepting the large province of Bra- 
zil, which belongs to Portugal; -for, 
thoughthe French and Dutci have 
some forts upon Surinam and Gin 
ana, they scarcely deserve to be 
considered as proprietors’ of any 
part of the southern continents 
Next to Spain the most const- 
derable proprietor of Americawat 
Great-Britain, who derived her 
claim to North-America from the 
first discovery of that continent, by 
Sebastian’ Cabot,;-in the name: 0 
Henry VII. of England, in the 
year 1497, about 6 years after the 
discovery of South-America by 
Columbus, in the nameof the king 
of Spain. The country was in ge~ 
neral called Newfoundland, a name 
which is now appropriated solely 
toan island on its coast. It was@ 
long time before the English made 
any attempt to séttle in this coun 
try. Sir Waiter Raleigh, an ue 
common 
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eommon gei 31us, and a brave com- 
mander, firs. t shewed the way, by 
planting a cc ony in the southern 
part, which L.te called Virgivaia, in 
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t. That America was not peao- 
pled by any nation from the anci- 
ent continent, which had made any 
considerable progress in civiliza- 


honor o ; izaber’ 
was ei ge Elizabern, who beat because, when America was 
The French, ;- ‘ rst discovered, its inhabitants were 
period until a : adeed, from this unacquainted with the necessary 
war of 1756, | are of the arts of life, which are the first es- 
aftually poss ee 1 oe to, and says of the human mind toward 
Louisiana; | jut ro Pite anada and improvement ; and if they hadever 
were not or ify, driv twar, they been acquainted with them, for in- 
da,and its ¢ eveide €p from Cana- stance, the plow, the loom, and the 
ed to relin« Juishallthor 2 butoblig- forge, their utility would have been 
isiana lyjs 1g on th at partofLou- so great and obvious, that it is im- 
Missisipy yi; ang i, BE. side of the possible they should have been lost, 
nies, att he the J3ritish colo- Therefore the ancestors of the first 


settlers in America were uncivi- 
lized, amd unacquainted with the 
necessary arts of life, 

2. America could not have been 


Me€r'ica, 
tain might hac north; vard, Bri- peopled by any colony from the 
mS quite to +} exten'ded her more southern nations of the anci- 
that extremity, s} e pole, From ent continent; because none of the 
icy, *€ had aterritory rude tribes of these parts possessed 


extending southy .. 
rida, in t Gu} f. 
lar. 25. and, , 


enterprize, ingenuity, or power 
sufficient to undertake such a dis- 
tant voyage: but more especially, 


ard to Cape Flo- 
of Te» <ico, in N. 


4000 thiles jp, {C2 equently, near 
to the westw adir & line. And because, that in all America there 
, the boundaries is not an animal, tame or wild, 


which properly belongs to the 
warm or temrperate countries of the 
The first care 


; but, having en- 


er colonies. olitic disputes with 


ofwhichshey he brought onawar, eastern continent, 
by the disrp elt che ruinouseffeéts, of the Spaniards, when they settled 
Pire in Nv emberment of her em- in America, was to stock it with all 
tish Amer orth-America: and Bri- the domestic animals of Europe. 
Was circ fica, at the peace in1783, The first settlers of Virg.nia and 
row lir ‘mscribed within the nar- New-England brough over with 
An nits: already mentioned. them, horses, cattle , sheep, &¢.— 
pled serica wasvery probably peo- Hens. it is obvious, that the peo- FF 
Wer early after the Hood. Who  plewhofirs settled in America,did 77 
Ar € the first people of America? not or” inate from those countries | /> 
T td whence did they come f— wt ore these animals abound ; 


having been accustom- 


v 
d, they would have 


otherw se, 


se’ are questions concerning ) 
ed to their ai 


hich much has been said and 


“ritten, Dr. Robertson atid the si™mosed them necessary 
Aobe C tavigero Inve attempted 4’ i" 

Ulon. of improvement | 

1. Of them. P 4 andeven sipport of | 


r 4 ; . 
Dr. Re »bertson, he vinis civil society, 


« 7 > reca i- 
fulated a; ad canvasied the nl 


Plausible ( »pinions on the sube ict 
COMes tot fi l 9) 0 $ | 
4 ~) hb ~ 0 is rC vs [ 


érn regions of America 

with those found in Europe in the 
t oll 4 fi 

same latitudes, while tliose in the 
4s 

; tropical 





. Since the ani in | 
3-OuCE the animals in the Aorth. | 
Correspond ie 


to the 
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tropical regions are indigenous, and 
widely diferent from those which 
inhabit the corresponding regions 
on the eastern continent, it is more 
than probable that all the original 
American animals were. of those 
kinds which inhabit northern regi- 
ons only, and that the two centi- 
nents, towards the northern extre- 
mity, are, so.nearly united as that 
these animals might pass from one 
to the other. 

4. It having been established be- 
yond a doubi, by the discoveries 
of Capt. Cook, in his last voyage, 
that at Kamitskatka, in about lat. 
66. N. the continents of Asia and 
America are separated by a strait 
only 18 miles, wide, and that the in- 
habitants on each continent are si- 
milar, and frequently pass and re- 
pass in canoes from one continent 
to the other: from these and other 
circumstances, it isrendered highly 
probable that America was first 
peopled from the north-east parts 
of Asia. But since the Esquimeaux 
Indians are manifestly a separate 
species of men, distiné from all 
the nations of the American con- 
tinent, in language, in disposition, 
and in habits of life; and in all 
these respects bear a near resem- 
blance to the northern Europeans, 
it is believed that the Esquimeaux 
Indians emigrated from the N. W. 
parts of Europe. Several circum- 
stances confirm this belief. As 
early as the ninth century the Nor- 
wegians discovered Gret sland, and 
planted coloniesthere. ‘The com- 
munication with that .country, af- 
ter long interruption, was renewed 
in the last century... Some Luthe- 
ran and Moravian: missionaries, 
prompted by zeal for :propagating 
the Christian faith, have ventured 
to settle in: this frozen region,—- 
From them we learn, that the N. 
W. coast. of Greenland is separated 
vom America bet by a narrow 


‘ 
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strait, if separated at all: 
the Esquimeaux of PS deeb 
fectly resemble the Greéniandosin 
their aspe¢t, dress, mode of livin 
and, probably, language. By tHese 
decisive facts, not only the consan- 
guinity ef the Esquimeaux and 
Greenlanders is established, butthe 
possibility of peopling America 
trom the N. W. parts. of Europe. 
On the whole, it appears rational 
to conclude, that the progenitors of 
all the American nations from 
Cape Horn to the southern limits 
of Labrador, from the smiliarity 
of their aspect, colour, 8c. migrat- 
ed from the N. E. parts.of Asia; 
and that the nations that. .inhabit 
Labrador, Esquimeaux, and the 
parts adjacent, from their unlike- 
ness to the American nations, and 
their resemblance to the northern 
Europeans, came over from the N. 
W. parts of Europe. _. ‘, 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Ro 
dertson.. The Abbe Clavigero, 
who was a native of America, and. 
had much better advantages for 
knowing the history than Dr. Ro- 
bertson, ‘gives his opinion in the 
following conclusions: : 
1. The Americans. descended 
from different nations, or from 
ditferent. families dispersed after 
the confusion of tongues. No per- 


. son will doubt of the truth. of this 


who has any knowledge of the 
muititude and great diversity of 
the Ainerican languages. In Mex- 
ico alone. thirty-Ave have already 


‘been discovered. In South-Ame- 


rica still more are known. Inthe 


‘beginning of the last century, the 


Portuguese counted ffiy in Ma- 


Yagnon. 


» It. would: therefore be absurd 
to,say, that languages so different 
were different dialects of one or- 
ginal. Is it probable, or even po 
sible, that a nation should alter 1s 
primitive language to such a de- 

gree, 
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grees oF multiply its diale¢ts so va- 
fously, as that there should not be, 
evenafter so many Centuries, if not 
some words common to all, at least 
an affinity between them, or some 
traces left of-their origin ? 

gi; The Americans do not de- 
rivetheir origin from any people 
now existing 28a Nation onthe eas- 
tern continent; at least there is no 
reason to-aftirmm that they do. 

. This: inference is founded on 
thesame argument with the-pre- 
ceding; since, if the Americans 
are descendants from any of-these 
nations, it~-would: be possible ‘to 
trace their origin by same -marks 
in their:languages, in spite of the 
antiquity of their separation; but 
any such traces have not yet been 
discovered. 

- Bat how did the inhabitants and 
animals. originally ‘to Ame- 
rica, and from what parts did they 
» The first inhabitants of Ame- 
neamight pass there in’ vessels by 
sea, Or travel by land or by -ice. 
1. They might either pass there in 
vessels. designedly, if the distance 
by water were but small, or be 
catried upon it accidentally by fa- 
vorable winds. 2. They might 
pass by land, on the suppesition of 
the union of the continents. 3. 
They mightalso make that passage 
over the ice of some frozen arm of 
the sea. . 

The quadrupeds and reptiles-of 
the New. World passed there by 
land, This faét is manifest from 
the improbability and inconsisten- 
¢y of all other opinions. 

_ This necessarily supposes an an- 
“€nt'union between the equinoc- 
hai countries of America and those 
o! Aftica—and a connection of 
te northern countries of Ameri- 
Ca with Europe on the E. and Asia 
onthe W.-so that there has probe- 
bly been-a period since the flood, 
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when there was but oNE continent 


The beasts of cold climes 


over the northern isthmusses, which 
probably connected Europe, Ame 
rica and Asia—and the animals 
and reptiles peculiar to hot coun- 
tries, passed over the istlimus that 
probably once conneéted South- 
America with Africa»—Various’ 
reasons induce us to believe that 
there was formerly a traét of land 
which united the most eastern part 
of Brazil to the most western part 
of Africa; and that all the space 
of land may have been sunk by 
violent earthquakes, leaving only 
some traces of it in that chain of 
islands of which Cape de Verd, 
Fernando, de Norona, Ascension, 
and St. Matthew’s islands, make a 
part; and-also in those many sand 


banks discovered by different navi- 
gators, and © particularily by De 
Bauche, who sounded that sea with 
great exactness. These islands and 
sand banks may probably’ have 
been the highest parts of that sunken 


isthmus. In like manner it is pro~ 
bable the north-western part of 


America was united to the north- 


eastern part of Asia, by a neck of 


land whichhas been sunk or wash- 
ed away, and the north-eastern 
parts ot America to the north- 
westermparts of Europe, by Green- 
land, Iceland, &c. 
It has beers common, 1n estl- 
mating the population of the whole 
world, to allow 150 millions to A- 
merica. But this is probably three 
times their real number. For if 
we suppose every part of the whole 
continent of America to be as. po- 
pulous asthe United States, (which 
is not the case) the whole number 
will be but about sixty millions. 
The exaét number 1s probably 
considerably less. The present 
Americans may be divided intotwo 
general classes. —First, the prope: 


= ° . y calted Th- 
Americans, common!) dians, 
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414. Dejeription 
dians, sometimes Aborigines, or 
those who are descended trom the 
first inhabitants of the new world, 
and who have not mixed their 
blood with the inhabitants of the 


old continent. Secondly, those 
who have migrated, or have been 
transported to America, since its 
discovery by Columbus, and their 
descendants. The former may be 
subdivided into three classes. 
First, the South-American Indi- 
ans, who probably came over 
from the northern and western 
parts of Africa, and the southern 
parts of Asti and Europe. Se- 
condiy, the Mexicans, and all the 
Indians sourh of the lakes and 
west of the Missisippi. Thirdly, 
the inhabitants of Esquimeaua, 
Labrador, and the countries around 
them. ‘The latter may also be dis- 
tinguished into three classes. First, 
Europeans of many different na- 
tions, who have migrated to Ame- 
rica, and their descendants, of un- 
mixed blood, In this class we in- 
clude the Spaniards, English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Portuguese, 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, &c. 
both in North and South-Ameri- 
ca. Secondly, Africans, who have 
been transported to America and 
its islands, and their descendants. 
‘Thirdly, the mixed breeds, called 
by the Spaniards, Castas, by the 
English Mulattoes, that is, those 
who are descended from an Euro- 
pean and an American, or from an 
European and African, or from 
an African and American. We 
shall, under this article, confine 
ourselves to the proper aboriginal 
Americans, or Indians. 
Columbus gives the following 
account of the Indians of Bispa- 
niola, to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
‘* | swear to your majesties, that 
there is not a better people in the 
world than these; more affeétion- 
ate, affable, and mild; they love 


of America. 


their neighbors as themselves; 
their language is the sweetest, the 
softest, and the most Cheerful,. for 
they always speak syniling ; and al. 
though they go naked, let yourma- 
jesties belicve me, their Customs 
are very becoming; andtheir king, 
who is served with great majesty, 
has such engaging manners, that it 
gives greai pleasure tosee him, and 
also to consider the great retentive 
faculty of that people, and their 
desire of knowledge, which invites 
them to ask the causes and effeéts 
of things.” : 

~ Charlevoix, in his history of Pa- 
raguay, has collected from the Je- 
suits, perhaps the bestinformation, 
respecting the more southern In- 
dians. Comparing his particular 
descriptions of the numerous na- 
tions who inhabit the southern di- 
vision of South-America, we give 
the following as the leading traitsin 
their general character. They are 
generally of an olive complexion, 
some darker, others lighter, and 
some as white as the Spaniards. 
Their stature is rather below than 
above the middling size; though 
some nations rank them among 
the tallest of the human species, 
most of them are thick legged and 
jointed, aad have round and flat 
faces. 

Almost all the men and children, 
in the warm climates, and in the 
summer, in colder regions, go quite 
naked. The women wear no more 
covering than the most relaxed mo- 
desty seems absolutely to require. 
Every nation have a different dia- 
leét, and a different mode of adorn- 
ing themselves. The clothing of 
such as make use of it, is made of 
the skins of beasts, of feathers sewed 
together; and in the southern and 
coider regions, where they raise 
sheep, of wooi manufactured mto 
stutts and blankets. “They are te 


presented as almost universally a4- 
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di@ed wo drunkenness.» There 
seems to be no other vice ‘common 
to'them all. 

Some nations are represented as 
dull, cruel and inconstant—others 
as fiercey cunning, and thievish— 
others as humane, ingertious and 
hospitable—and in general they 
are kinc and attentive to strangers, 
solong as they are well used by 
them; and we seldom read of their 
being’ first in a quarrel with-those 
who pass their territories, or so+ 
journ ainong them. ‘The astonish- 
ing success of the Jesuits jn con~ 
verting such multitudes oighens 
to their faith, isa convincing proof 
of their capacity to receive instruc» 
tions of their docility, humanity, 
and friendly dispositions. 

As to the second class of Ame- 
rican Tadians, who formerly inha- 
bited, and who yet inhabit Mexico 
and the ‘country south of the lakes 
and-west of the Missisippi, and 
who came over, as we have sup- 


posed, from the north-east parts of 


Asia; ‘they seem, from whatever 
catise, to be advanced somewhat 
higher,‘ in- the scale of improve- 
ment, than the South-Americans, 
if we except the Peruvians, who 
appear to have made greater pro- 
ps in Civilization than even the 
Mexicans. Concerning the na- 
hons of the vast country of An- 
ahuac’or New-Spain, composing 
a large portion of the’ second class 
ofthe proper Americans, the Abbe 
Clavigero has the following ob- 
servations: “ We have had inti- 
mate commerce, for many years, 
with the Americans—have lived 
several years in a seminary destined 
for: their. instruétion—had some 
Indians among our pupils—had 
particular, knowledge of many 
American reétors, many nobles, 
and numerous artists—attentively 
observed their charaéter, their ge- 
nilisy their dispositions and man- 


ner of thinking; and have examine 
ed, besides, with the utmost dili-’ 
gence, their ancient history, their 
religion, their government, their 
laws, and their customs ;—atter 
such long experience and study 
of them, from which we imagine: 
ourselves able to decide without 
danger ef erring, we declare that 
the mental qualities of the Ameri- 
can Indians are not in the least de- 
gree inferior to those of the Euro- 
peans—that they are ¢apable of all, 
even the most abstract sciences; 
and that, if equal care and. puins 
were taken in their education, we 
should sve rise among then philo- 
sophers, mathematicians and di- 
vines, who would rival the first in 
Europe. But it is not possible to 
make great progress in the sciences, 
in the midst of a life of misery, 
servitude, and oppression. ‘Their 
ancient government, their laws, and 
their arts evidently demonstrate that 
they suffered no want of genius.” 
They are of a good stature, ra- 
ther exceeding the middle size— 
well proportioned in all their limbs 
—having a fine olive complexion 
-—narrow foréheads—black eyes— 
clean, firm, regular white teeth— 
thick, black, coarse, glossy hair—- 
thin beards, and generaily no hair 
on their legs, thighs and arms. 
‘They are neither very beautiful 
nor the reverse, ‘but hold a middle 
place between the exiremes. They 
are moderate eaters, but much ad- 
digted to intemperance in drinkingy 
which, as far as we know, is true 
of all the American Indians. They 
are patient of in juriesand hardships, 
and grateful for benehts. Good 
faith is not so much respeéted as 
it deserves to be. They are na- 
turally unsocial, serious, and au- 
stere. Generosity and periect dis- 
interestedness are striking traits in 
their charaéter. Their religion is 
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and some of the more ignorant are 
very, prone to idolatry. . 

The respeét paid by children 
to their parents, and-by the young 
to the old, among those people, is 
highly commendable. Parents are 
fond of their children. ' 

Of their morality, the following 
exhortation of a Mexican to his son 
may serve aS a specimen: * My 
son, who art come.into the light 
from the womb of thy mother, like 
a chicken from the egg, and like 
it art preparing to fly through the 
world, we know not how long 


- Heaven will grant to us the enjoy- 


ment of that precious gem which 
We possess in thee; but however 
short the period, endeavor to live 
exactly, praying God continually to 
assist thee. He created thee: thou 
art his property. He is thy father, 
and loves thee still more than [ do; 
repose in hin thy thoughts, and day 
and night direét thy sighs to him. 
Reverence and salute thy elders, 
and hold no one in.contempt. To 
the poor and distressed be not 
dumb, but rather use words of com- 
fort. , Honor all persons, particu- 
larly thy parents, to whom thou 
owest obedience, respect and ser- 
vice. Guard against imitating the 
example of those wickedsons, who, 
like brutes, are deprived of reason, 
neither reverence their parents, lis- 
ten totheirinstrnétion, nor submit 
to their correction; because who- 
ever follows their steps will have 
an unhappy end, will-die im a des- 
perate or sudden manner, of wilt 
be Killed and devoured by wild 
beasts. 

** Mock not, my son, the aged 
or the imperfeét. Scorn not him 
whom you see fall into some folly 
or transgression, nor make him re- 
proaches; but restrain thyself, and 
beware lest thou fall into the same 
error which offends thee in ano- 


ther. Go not where thou art not 


called, nor interfere in that whigi 
does not concern thee. Endeavor 
to manifest thy good breeding in all 
thy words and a¢tions. . In cop. 
versation, do not lay thy hands 
upon another, nor.speaktoo much, 
nor interrupt or. disturb another's 
discourse. When any. one dis. 
courses with thee, heat him atten- 
tively, and hold thyself in an eésy 
attitude, neither playing with thy 
feet, nor putting thy mantle to thy 
mouth, nor spitting togoften, aor 
looking about you hereand there, 
nor rising up frequently, if. thou 
art sitting ; for such.actions are in- 
dications of levity and low breed- 
ing.’’——He «proceeds to mention 
several particular: vices which are 
to be avoided, and) coneludes— 
‘¢ Steal not, nor give thyself to gam- 
ing; otherwise thou wilt be adis- 
grace to thy parents, whom thou 
oughtest rather to honor. for the 
education they have given thee. di 
thou wilt be virtuous, thy example 
will put the wicked.to shame, No 
more, my son;. enough hath bgea 
said .in discharge of the dutieso% a 
father. With these counsels 1 wish 
to fortify thy mind. Refuse them 
not, nor act: in’ contradiction to 
them; for on them thy lite andall 
thy happiness depend.” 
The: more . noxthern, Indians, 
whom we-have included in; the se- 
cond class, in their complexion, 
size and form, are not in geoeral 
unlike the Mexicans.. la s 
and domestic virtues, 1n agricul: 
ture, arts and manufactures, they 
are far behind the Mexicans—-!# 
their, hospitality, equal—and e 
their eloquence in council, an 
bravery in war, perhaps superie’ 
Their mode of life, and the state 
of society among them, afford 1ew 
objects for the display either a 
their literary or political abilities. 
The third class of American In- 
dians, viz. these who inhabit Es- 
quimeaus, 
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quimeza x, Labrador, and the conn- 
trivs around, are much less known 
than cither of the afore-mentioned 
classes. Those who profess to be 
best acquainted with them, say, 
they differ in size and shape from 
the other American Indians, and 
resemble the Laplanders and Sa- 
moeids of Europe, from whom, it 
is conjectured by some, they de- 
scended, 

The Esquimeaux, according to 
Mr. Pennant, are distinguished 
from the tribes south of them, chied- 
ly by their dress, their canoes, and 
their instruments of chace. He 
divides them into two varicties. 
About Prince William’s Sound 
they are of the largest size. As you 


_advance northward they decrease 


in height, till they dwindle into the 
dwarfish tribes, which occupy some 
of the coasts of the Icy Sea, and the 
Maritime parts of Hudson’s Bay, of 
Greenland and Lubrador. Their 
dwarfishness is doubtless occasion- 
ed by the scantiness of their provi- 
Sions, and the severity of their cli- 
mate. Beyond the 67th deg. N. 
lat. according to Capt. Ellis’s ac- 


count, there are no inhabitants. 
The Arétic countries in Americ, 
Asia and Greenland, if inhabited 
at all, have very few inhabitants; 
and those are of the dwarfish kind, 
scattered on the banks of rivers, 
lakes, and seas, and subsist misera- 
bly upon fish, and the fiesh of those 
animals which inhabit those frozen 
regions, with the skins of which 
they clothe themselves. 

he newly discovered Ameri- 
can Indians about Nootka Sound, 
disguise themselves after the man- 
ner of the ancient Sythians, in 
dresses made of the skins of wolves 
and other wild beasts, and wear 
even the heads fitted to their own. 
These habits they use in the chace 
to circumvent the animals of the 
field. 

Concerning the religion of the 
Indians much has been said, and 
much that hasno foundation. In 
general it may be observed that 
they all have an idea of a Supreme 
Being, whom they worship under 
different names, and with a great 
variety of superstitious rites and 
ceremonies. 





Natural History of the Wolverine, or Glutton. 


HIS voracious animal is 
found in all the countries 
bordering on the Northern Ocean, 
both in kurope and in Asia: It is 
likewise common in Canada, the 
country about Hudson’s Bay, and 
other parts of North-America; 
where it is known by the name of 
Carcejou. < 
It has been variously described 
Y naturalists.— We have seleéted 
the account given by M. Buffoon, 
Wich was taken fiom a living one 
in his possession. Its length, trom 
© Nose to the insertion of the 
tale, was two feet two inches; 
the tale eight inches long; the 
August, 1796. 


length of the fore legs was eleven 
inches, and the hind ones twelve; 
it had five toes on each foot, armed 
with long sharp claws; the middle 
claw of the fore foot was one 
inch and a half long; the muz- 
zie, as faras the eye-brows, was 
slack; its eyes were small and 
black, and its ears short; its breast 
and under jaw were spotted with 
white; the hack, legs, belly, and 
tail, were black.—During #s cca~ 
finement, it did not discover symp- 
toms ef great ferocity. Tt eut vo- 
raciously; and after a full meal, 
covered itself in its cage with 
straw. Iteat no bread; but would 
p devour 
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devour more than four pounds of 
fiesh every day, which itswallowed 
greedily, almost without chewing. 

Ina state of liberty, it is said to 
lead a life of continual rapine. It 
lurks in the branches of trees, in 
order to surprize deer and other 
animals that pass under them. [It 
waits with great patience the arri- 
val of its prey, and darts from its 
hiding-place with wnerring cer- 
tainty. In this manner it indis- 
criminately surprizes the horse, the 
elk, the stag, or the rein-deer; 
and fixes itself between their shoul- 
ders with its teeth and claws. 

The wild rein-deer, which are 
numerous both in Lapland and 
North-Amerita, frequently fall 
victims to the glutton. “When 
seized by this blood-thirsty animal, 
it is in vain that the wounded deer 
endevors to disengage itself from 
its enemy, by rustiing among the 
branches of the trees: No force 
can oblige it'to qwit its hold: It 
maintains its position, and conti- 
nues to suck the blood of the flying 
animal till it falls dewn exhausted 
with pain and fatigue. * It then de- 
vours the carcase with insatiable 
voracity, and gorges itself with 
flesh till it is: almost in danger of 
bursting. 

In Kamtschatka, the glutton 
makes usé¢ of a singular stratagem 
for killing the fallow-deer. It 
climbs up a tree, taking with ita 
quantity of that species of moss of 
which the deer is very fond. 
Whenone of them approaches the 
tree, the glutton throws down the 
moss; and if the deer stops to eat 
it, the glutton darts upon its back, 
and fixing itself firmly between its 
horns, tears Out its eyes, and by 
that micans secures its prey. It 
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then divides the flesh of the deer 
into a number of portions, which 
it conceals in the earth to serve for 
future provisions. 

The motions of the glutton are 
slow. There are few quadrupeds 
that cannot escape from it, except 
the beaver, which it frequently 
pursues and overtakes.—In Ame- 
rica it is called the Beaver-cater. It 
sometimes lies in wait, and sur- 
prizes those animals coming out of 
their burrow ; or breaks into their 
habitation, and kills great num- 
bers of them. 

The glutton often defeats the 
labors of the huntsmen, ‘by steal- 
ing away the sables and other ani- 
mais that have been caught in their 
traps; and it is sometimes taken in 
the snares laid for them. 

When attacked, it makes a 
strong resistance. It will tear the 
stock from the gun with its teeth, 
or break the trap in pieces'in which 
it is caught.— Notwithstanding its 
fierceness, it is capable of being 
tamed, and of learning several en- 
tertaining tricks. 

It is hunted only for its skin, 
which is very valuable, of a most 
beautiful. glossy black, which 
shines with a peculiar lustre, and 
reflects the light like damask silk. 

The skins are sold in Siberia 
at five or six shillings each, at Ja- 
kutsk at twelve, and still dearer in 
Kamtschatka. ‘There the women 
dress their hair with its white paws, 
which they esteem a great orna- 
ment. 

The furs of this animal, from 
the North of Europe and Asia, 


‘are infinitely finer, blacker, and 


more glossy, than those of the 
American kind, 
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alk i For the- New-York Magazine. net 
IMustrations of Mr. Mitcuitn’s Dodrine of the Operation of Pestilential 
Fluids upon the Human Body.—In a Letter to 8imzon De Witt, Esq; 


Surveyor-General of the United States. 


sal of your instruc- 

a ee dated at Albany, 
June the 2d, 1796, onthe subject 
of my pamphlet about pestilential 
airs, which you are polite enough 
to call “an ingenious and vajua- 
ble work,” has given me much 
sure. -Availing yourself of 

the miscibility of contagion and 
infection with water, you propose 
steam or the wapour-bath as an addi- 
tional means of removing it, and 
describe how the Indians apply 
and employ that remedy: I ques- 
tion very much, however, whe- 
ther.in pestilential complaints, oc- 
curing as they commonly do in 
North-America, in hot weather, 
it would unite so many goed qua- 
lities as clear cool water.—I do not 
remember that the earth-barh which 
you mention was ever medically 
prescribed for persons laboring 
vader similar distempers; though I 
semember aqueer fellow in Europe 
who used to recommend it very 
seriously to his patients and the 
ublic, and to bury himself up to 
heck as an example for them; 
he used to say the application of 
fresh earth was admirably calcu- 
dated to invigorate the bedy by ex- 
tracting the causes of diseases, and 
fo strengthen the mind by operat- 
Mg as a memento mori; its simill- 
tude to interment, I rather suspect, 
Would make it operate unfavora- 
bly upon terrified persons, who 
ink it is quite soon enough to be 
buried after they are dead.—Such 
considerations as have occurred to 
me€ Concerning some other matters 
Mentioned in your letter, are con- 
tamed in the papers which I read 
last winter before the Agricultural 

Society of New-York. 

You express your “ full persua- 


sion, that, under certain combina- 
tions in our atmosphere, gazeous 
fluids are the causes frequently of 
the worst maladies that afflid us, 
whether received by the absorbing 
pores of the skin, by the lungs, or by , 
the bowels.”’ In this sentiment I ful- 
ly agree, with you. But as this con- 
clusion ought to be admitted with 
some restriction, or requires certaiy 
explanatory considerations, I shall 
now present you with the result of 
my refiections on the limits .by 
which their pernicious operation 
is circumscribed. Latin 
When we speak in common 
language of the unhealthy: or de- 
structive effects of contagious or 
infectious matter, we generally 
wish to. be understood as referring 
to their operation on the bodies 
of those to whom it is applied 
fresh, or who never felt its influ- 
ence before. Thus, when itis af- 
firmed the smali-pox is a dreadful 
distemper, the expression is limited 
torthose whohave not been seasoned 
toits action; when itisasserted that 
the plague is very easjly catched, the 
meaning is, by those whose consti- 
tutions have always: been. wholly 
untouched by it: whenitisdeclared 
the yellow-fever cuts off multitudes 
of men in thetropical climates, the 
remark particularly refers to new- 


comers from the temperate zone, _ 


&c. &C, 

I have laid it down as a fact in 
my doétrine of fever, that the 
sick get well in abundance of in- 
stances, less by aid of the medi- 
cines they swallow, than because 
the stimulus of infection wears it- 
self out.—The constitution in 
these cases becomes SO habituated 


tothe venom, that this no longer 
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makes a sensible or morbid im- 
pression upon it.—After a servi- 
tude of greater or less duration or 
violence, itseéms at length to get 
emancipated.—-By various degrees 
of indurance, it acquires a sort of 
immunity from the eld source of 
inqitietude, and obtains’a discharge 
as it were from further vexation on 
that score. It somehow becomes 
enabled to live and be useful in 
times of distress and danger, with 
little or no méilestation irom the 
ordinary causé of ‘mischief’ 
When pestilence» summons the 
multitude, such persons enjoy their 
privilege,-and are in the nature of 
exenpis from its mandate, 

Tas, it appears unte-me there 
is a wiole class of animal maladies 
which leave the'system in condition 
less liable than before to be incom- 
moded anew by contagion or infec- 
tion. Though I do not know that 
the huraan constitution can, ia any 
case, acquire such a degree of apa- 
thy or inirritability as to be wholly 
and alwavs free from successive at- 
tacks of these kinds of distempers, 
yet, in almost every one of them 
it experiences something ef such a 
vendency, A citation of a few facts 
on this subject will at onceelucidate 
the principle, and shew theanalogy. 

The smail-pox, when invading 
in the natural way, leaves the con- 
stitution so little Liable to be trow- 
bled by it a second tine, that the 
art of inoculation has been-con- 
trived and practiced, with the 
view to induce in the body, arti- 
ficially, whenever it was thought 
proper, an insensibility to the fur- 
ther operation of that contagioa. 
A like insensibility is broug ht on 
by the measles and varicella. 

Syphylitic contagion, applied 
to the urethra, will trequentiv, af- 
ter exciting a: variety -of uncom- 


fortable syinptoms there, lose its 


power of stimulating any more, or 
wear itself out; (Hunter on the 
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Venereal Disease, ) such persons 
as have had it once, being unde¢ 
equat circuinstances, not solikely 
to take the contagion ‘afresh: *> *." 
They who escaped the ‘yellow 
fever which raged in Cavieston; 
ia South-Carolina, in 7748, ware 
far less likely than before'to be ar. 
tacked by | it; (Lining, 2 Essay 
Phys. Lit. p. 374) and-on this 
immunity from tne distem per, the’ 
writer sexpresses himself” with 
great confidence.—Tine same’ tes 
inark has’ pretty’ generally been 
made by men of experience and 
observation between the tropics.‘ 
Small: animals who have been 
kept {or pneumatic experiments, 
and frequently ‘made to: breathe 
non-respitable airs, grow ‘by ‘de: 
grees so far familiarized to'their 
action as to suffer far leés*inconve- 
nience and‘risk’than at ‘first. 
Prisoners ‘in foul jails, like the 
natives of unhealthy countries, may 
become, by degrees, so accustomed 
to pestilential air,that their constitu- 
tions will not be greatly disorder +d 
bv its presence; while, at the sammie 
time, a-person from @ pure atmosé 
phere, suddenly introduced, ‘may 
suffer violent disease, or be quite 
destroyed by it. | 
During a pestilence which in 
the‘former part of the eighteenth 
century, raged almost throughout 
Kurope among the horned Cat- 
tle, the German farmers would 
give almost any price for cows that 
had once had the disease, because 
they were seldom or never seized 
again with the plague. (Van Swie- 
ten apud Boerhaav. § 587.) 
If the person who is seized with 
a quartan, says Sydenham, (Opera 
Universa. Seét. 1. chap. 5. p- 49: 
8vo ) of whatever age or tempera- 
ment he be, has been affected with 
a similar malady in any other period 
of his life, no matter how remote, 
this second invasion of the disease 
Wig 





























gi not incommode him much, 
put will Spontaneously leave him 
after a few fits. ; “2 
: ‘Although patients are apt, from 
irregularity in dietand regimen, to 
wlapse, When iM a state of Con 
yilescénce from the plague; yet P. 
Russel declares, that re-inleétions 
were always regarded as remarka- 
bly uncommon; { Treatise ‘on the 
lague, B 2. p. 190) luisomuch 
that out of four thousand and tour 
hundred pestiiential cases, he met 
with*enly twenty-eight of re-in- 
fection, well ascertained. And 
he affirnis, that convalescents in 
page. arémach-less prone to re- 
iepe, than in otuer malignant 
contagious fevers, (p. 305.) 
Pos the conditions of the bo- 
nowgiumerated, you see there 
isanear and striking analogy ; that 
isto say, by the application and 
tontiniiance of any of the before 
awhile may beseetered ap 
i ay be rendered ‘so 
insensibie ‘of Ks action, as at last 
to be little incommoded by it, or 
Perera to iy no in¢on- 
enience atall..  * [<2 4 
This unsusceptibility, thus in- 
duced, is the +oGeier “of -the anci- 
‘ el . 
er 2 divine’ something, which 
ngs che Constitution safe out of 
> disease.” Regardiess of pre- 
scriptions and medical direétions, 
the sick. will get the better of their 
Andisposition “as soon’ as the pesti- 
lential cause loses its ‘power of 
acting, and rot ‘sooner, While 
this accommodating process is go- 
ingon, itis well known that fe- 
vers cannot’ be cured, and therefore 
the Wisest physicians have careful- 
M mag too much interference, 
. Ye ieit the patient very 
8 t@ mature, as they expressed 
mo: Meaning thereby, 
oe the body grows insens!- 
sick Ne Hoxions stimulus, the 
Di Wouid be restored te health, 
NOt weet! then, 
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It strikes me, this view of the 
subject enables us to comprehend 
the doétrine of what have been 
called cRITICAL DAYS. ' These 
ha ve givenrise to much dispute, and 
considerable labor ‘thas been be- 
stowed to find out ithe true yudica- 
iory periods, Ina mild or equabie 
climate) where the constitutions of 
the people, their ways of living, 
the air they move in, &c. are very 
similar,..it is conceivable that:fe- 
brile paroxysms ought to exhibit 
considerable ‘ regularity, and as- 
sume certain times ot departure, 
as well as of approach; and. that 
therefore, the tertian period of thie 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and 


eleventh, may inscommon have 


been the natural order in Greece 
and the islands of the Archipelago’ 
and whien the disorder was> pro- 
tracted beyond tiie eleventhday, the 
quartan peroid of the fourteenth, 
seventeenth, and twentieth, might 
have been theordinary rule. “Uhe 
critical days’ become more dis- 
tant and uncertain as the distemper 
is prolonged, until they are quite 
obliterated. The true meaning of 
the term critical day, then, is, 
not tat the ciloupealsra excerns 
or drives off something noxious 
that day, but simply, that then the 
habit is established of being no longer 
susceptible of infections stimulation. 

I can coneeive likewise, that 
there may occur now and then, 
from special causes, an exception 
to this general rule, and that a éis- 
temper may’ termivate on the 
eighth, tenth, twelith, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, or any other day which 
is usually nex-critical. 

In all infeétions and contagious 
diseases, there is a certein course, 
which they will ran, notwithstand- 
adininistration of remedies ; 
ben that course lias been 
rmisate without 
Yous physic 

prousess 


ing the 
and Ww 
run, they may te 
the aid of remedies. 
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“possess specifics of power sufficient 


to prevent the variolous matter 


from aéting on the solids? No; 


the contagzon of, small-pox stimu- 
lates wntil it can stimulate ne more, 
and then the sufferer recovers. 
In like manner the infedtion of 
pestilence will attack the body, 
aud continue. its attacks until an 
insensibility to its action.is brought 
on, and afterwards the. sickness 
willterminate. In both cases, tlie 
prudent physician knows the most ° 
and best he can do is to condud the 
sick in. safety to the end of their ma- 
dady. None but the ignorant and 
presumptuous will pretend to be 
able to cure them. When, there- 
fore, HiprpocratTesand SypDEN- 
HAM. proceeded moderately with 
their patients, they aéted with a 
degree of. sense and consideration 
infinitely superior to those idle 
calumniators. who have lately 
found fault-with such feeble prac- 
tice, and whose empirical rash- 


ness has led.them wholly astray, 


from. the true principle ‘of pro- 
ceeding. Under the impression 
of such sentiments it probably 
was, Lizuravp animadverted 
{Precis de la Medicine, p. 37.) 
upon the multiplicity of remedies, 
and RamMAazzini lamented (De 
abusu Ciainze Ching) the mischief 
done by Peruvian bark. 

The immunity which the con- 
stitution acquires under the vari- 
ed torms of infection, will not in 


all cases be equally lasting ; nor in 


any will it amount to an abselute* 
security against a second attack. 
The plague: may make a second 
onset; the small-pox has done the 
like. Suca seems to be the ope- 
ration of infected air, 

However, if the principles herein 
menuoned are right, a plain infer- 
ence is, that there may exista condi- 
tion of body not merely able to e- 
scape inie€tion,butcapable of being 


rea brietitmal bver’ tie une 
actually beneticed by its presence. 
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Tt has accordingly been remark. 
ed, that persons prone to consum 
tion were not so likely as others to 
suffer from the iafeétion of plagues 
in the unhealthy parts of Europe 
and Asia. 

We are informed that the pesti- 
lential rice-grounds of Georgia ex 
hale an etiuvium of sucha quality 
as to cause mortal remittents in the 
sound, and at the same time afford- 
ing signal relief to the phthysical. 

There can be little doubt, that 
one principal benefit done to pul- 
monic ailments, by voyages.tothe 
south, proceeds from the impreg- 
nation of the atmosphere by infec- 
ti0Us airs. ' 

I hoid it certain, there is always 
pestilential gas in and around the 


habitations of men, though it but 


rarely becomes sufficiently accu- 
mulated or concentrated to operate 
much in-cool northern places.— 
But the case is otherwise in the lower 
latitudes towards the equator, where 
it is common for so much mon-re- 
spirable air to generate as to bring 
onthe distresses of pestilence, while 
it keeps off theravages of consump- 
tion. : 

It has been asserted that pestilen- 
tial maladies chiefly affected the 
lower classes of people and the 1n- 
digent. This indeed is very much 
the case. But people in the higher 
walks of life, physicians, princes, 
priests, and noblemen, have fre- 
quently fallen viétims to their vi0- 
lence. (Biblische Ergetzlichkecten, 
S.947.) So that the wealthy and 
the great have by no means an €- 
tire exemption. See Misanders 
uber. 2 Sam. chap. 24. 

But in seasons of pestilence, ¢ét- 
tribes. of animals are exempted, 
more compictely than any descrip- 
tions of men ; particularly many ¢ 
the species of reptiles and jasects. 
It seers, that in the economy ol 
Nature, these, though many of them 
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breathing animals, do require an 

hs we different fon that 
waich suits the constitution of man- 
kndand quadrupeds. They are 
pedin the midst of pestilential air, 
aid thrive best in it. 

On considering the history of 
niodern endemic distempers, and 
comparing it with the relations 
ade in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 

of Exodus, the plagues 

of Pharaolt will be found to be 
analogous, and to succeed 

- other in a very orderly pro- 
gression. ‘They are almost all lo- 
cal, and such ag might be expected 
tohappen ina’ valley of consider- 
able width near floods of the Nile. 
The conversion of the river into 
blood will admit of the same expla- 
nation with supposed showers of 
blood; and the rain there, in the 
opinion of an agreeable writer, (1 
Pott. Esai surla Nature, &c. ch. 8. 
p-t15.)may be coloured red during 
itsdescent by the dust washed from 
certainyinseéts, by the presence of 
microscopical inseéts themselves, 
ot by fluids emitted by the in- 
sects ; or after its fall it may acquire 
its sanguine colour from oker or 
reddish earth brought down from 
the mountains. ‘The. excessive 
multiplication of frogs, ticks, (lice) 
andall sorts of fies (gnats and mus- 
quetos) swarming about, starving 
and dying upon the land, were suf- 
ficient to contaminate the air and 
genes ate poience among domes- 
Uc animals, and to cause ulcers and 
burning pustules on the human 
species. I have endeavored else- 
where to prove, that bitter cold in 
atmosphere is to be explained 
upon the same general cause which 
produces pestilence. . The occur- 
rence there of hail and lightning, 
(se@ my letter to Mr. Valentin) 
andsubsequent darkness areall very 
natural, as well as the extraordinary 
produétion of grass-hoppers, (lo- 
custs) and the Inortality among the 


young Egyptians. (CALMeET sar 
L’Exode. p. 65 & Seq.) This 
coincidence of pestilence and hail 
is very remarkable, and is stri@ly 
conformable to philosophicai truth. 
There is another instance of ex- 
emption which occurs to me, and 
that is of the white people ox Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard, 
when such sad mortality prevailed 
among the Indians in 1763. The 
Indians alone suffered from it in 
these two islands. The account 
given of this pestilence, by Mr.Oli- 
ver, imhis letter to Mr. Mauduit, is 
very shortand incomplete. From 
it, however, we learn, that the Jn- 
dians had been scanted in their allow- 
ance of corn, which led them proba- 
bly to the consumption of a greater 
quantity of fish for food: in this 
way the distemper might have ari- 
sen. We learn iurther, that the 
disease so produced was attended 
with @ violent inflammatory fever, 
which carried them off in about five 
days, resembling, in these respects, 
the endemic disorders of “New- 
York and Philadelphia. And we 
learn further, that the Judians chiefly 
lived and died by themselves : whence 
it would be not at all difficult of 
explanation, why the white inha- 
bitants, who had better food and 
lived in distinét parts of the islands, 
altogether escaped. : 
As your official situation puts it 
in your power to colleé iniorma- 
tion with great advantage from the 
westward, I have to request you 
will ascertain for me the effeéts 
which the air of those nitre-grounds 
mentioned by Mr. Secretary Pick- 
ering,in one of his reports,has upon 
animal bodies, and especially upon 
human constitutions. In so doing 
you willaid the cause of science, and 
greatly oblige your sincere friend, 
Samuet L. Mitcaice. 
New-York, Fune 14, 1796. 


Simeon De WT, Exe. 
Remarks 
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On Carrots, as én Ingredient of Bread: 


Remarks on Carrots, as an Ingredient of Bread, 


EFORE we describethe man- 

ner in which they may be 

used in bread, we shall just men- 
tion that they contain a great quan- 


tity of sweet juice, from which a 


very pleasant syrup may easily be 
made, by scraping or bruising the 
fresh roots (alter they have been 
well washed and cleaned) and boil- 
ing them gently for several hours 
in as much water as will. prevent 
them from burning. After they 
have been boiled to a puip, they 
should be strained through a iinen 
bag, and the strained juice should 
be simmered ina pan (stirring itall 
the while lest it should burn) over 
a gentle fire, till it is brought to 
the consistence of a thick syrup, 
which should be putinto small jars, 
and kept caretully (in the same 
mainer as preserves) from the air 
and moisture. The plup that re- 
mains upon the: cloth-strainer, is 
excellent food for poultry and 
swine. ‘The syrup thus prepared 
‘isa cheap and good substitute for 
sugar. 

In order to make BREAD from 
these roots, take tullgrown carrots, 
wash them well, and cut or scrape 
off any parts of the outside that 
may not be thoroughly cleansed in 





the washing. Then eut then inte 
thin slices, inthe same manner as 
cucumbers are sliced for the table. 
Put tie sliced roots into sieves, and 
piace thent im the sun, or, before 
the fie, that all ibe moisture may 
drain or evaporate from, them, 
When they are become quite. 
and tiard, they may be sent to ihe 
mill to be grouad down to. meal, 
Ii they should not be made-com- 
pletely hard and dry, by being ex- 
posed to the sun or fire,they should 
be put in an oven (after ine bread 
has been drawn out) and remain 
there for two or three hours. 
This Carrot-MEAd, mixed 
with twice as much wheat-flour, or 
with ove part wheat-flour and one 
part flour of Indias corn, makes 
avery cheap, savoury, and nov- 
rishing bread. The colour of. it, 
it is true, is-very different from 
that of common bread; but.we of- 
ten cat (by choice) cakes and,other 
kinds of confeétionary as deep co- 
loured as this; and provided what 
is set before us is palatable. and 
wholesome, we must not, in times 
of scarcity, object to.it, because it 
may not be altogether pleasing to 
the sight. 


Wiebe, MAT 


THE TOBACCONIST’s REVENGE. 


{From Moore’s View of Society and Manners in France, &c-] 


AS the Duke of Hamilton and 
. i were riding one day along 
toe banks of the Maine, near the 
tillage of Heix, which isin the ter- 
ritorres of ihe Bleétor of Mentz, 
we observed. a building, which 
seemed to be the residence of some 
prince, or bishop at least. We 
were surprised we never had heard 
i spaken of, as it had amore mag- 


. S 
nificent eprearance: than aay me- 





dern building we had seem since 
our arrival in Germany- We rode 
up, and upon entering i, found 
that the apartments within, though 
not laid out in the best taste, seemed 
to correspond, in point of expence, 

with the external appearance. 
Wewere informed bythe work- 
men, who were employed in finish- 
ing these apartments, that this, pa- 
lace belonged to a tobaccomist 2 
i Frankfort, 
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Frank/ort, where he stil] kept shop, 
and had accumulated a prodigious 
fortune by making and selling 


Nearto the principal house there 

jsanother great building, intended 

workhouse, in which tobacco 

isto be manufactured, with many 

partments for the workmen, and 

cellars, in which the various 

inds Of snuff afe to be kept moist, 

tillsent for inland sale to Frankfort, 

or shipped on the Maine for foreign 
markets. 

- The owner informed us there 
were exactly three hundred rooms 
in both buildings, and the greater 
aumber of these belonged to the 
dwelling-house. We did not chuse 
to puzzle the man by difficult ques- 
tions, and therefore refrained trom 
inguiring, what use he intended to 
make of suchan amazing number 
ofrooms, which seemed rather con- 
trived as barracks for two or three 
thousand soldiers, than any other 
purpose. 

On our return to town, we were 
informed that this person, who is 
got a native of Frankfort, though 
he has been many years established 
there, had applied to the magistrates 
for liberty to purchase certain spot 
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of ground, on which he proposed 
to build a dweiling-house, &c, 
which cannot be done by any but 
citizens, without the consent of the 
council, This being retused, he 
bought a little piece of lana in the 
territory of Mentz, immediately 
beyond that of Frankfort, and on 
the banks of the Maine; and bein 
higiily piqued by the retusal he 
met with from the magistrates, he 
had reared.a building greatly larger 
and more extensive than wasneces- 
sary, or than he at first had intend- 
ed, in the full persuasion thatthe re- 
morse of the magistrates would be 
in proportion to the size of this fa- 
bric. 

The tobacconist has already ex 
pended fifty thousand pounds on 
this temple of vengeance, and his 
wrath against the magistrates seems 
to be yet unappeased—for he still 
lavishes his money with a rancour 
against these unfortunate men, that 
is very unbecoming a Christian. 
The inhabitants of Frankfort, while 
they acknowledge the imprudence 
of the magistrates, do not applaud 
the wisdom of their antagonist, in 
whose brain they assert there must 


be some apartments asemptyasany 
in the vast struéture he is building, 











The following singular Letter qwas addressed to the Editors of the Fournal 
Paris, at the time when the rage for Balloons broke out in France, by 
the Marquis de Villette, so'well known for his intimacy with Veltaive. 


GENTLEMEN, 


if AM six thousand years old, 
though you would certainly 
suppose from my appearance that 
Iwas scarcely more than two thou- 
sand. You will not be surprised 
to learn that I am indebted fer my 
extreme longevity to the Grand 
Specific. I have educated in my 


time pupils that do me honor: 

Hermes, in Egypt; Nicholas Fia- 

at Paris ; and, lately, the cele- 

e@ Count Cagliostro. I had 
August, 1796. 


lived so long, and seen so. much, 
that the human species was become 
totally indifferent to me. Nothing 
short of the occurrence of the pre- 
sent day could have roused me 
from my apathy, and induced me 
$s k. / P 
. Youcen then dissemble the pe 
I have felt at the enthusiasm which 
has seized the public for aerostatic 


experiments. As much as you are 
smitten with the love of novelty, 
k as 
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2s much am I its enemy. Thave 
reai a great deal, have studied tho- 
roughly your Jean Jacques; and 
when he declaims against human 
sciences, against acquired know- 
ledge, he has certainly great right 
on ints side. ° 

The First Age of which you 
haveany rementbrance isthe Golden 
Aze. Then, abandoned to honest 
Nature, men relied on the various 
aids with which sie furnished them; 
dicy walked ‘upon ail fours, they 
were happy. | 

A thousand years after, I was 
witness to a sutprising revolution. 

An innovator thought proper to 
acquaint the pu bjic that it was his 
intention to wulk upon two feet 
only; that he would take no other 
recaution than that of surrounding 
ts head with a roll, and of being 
supported by leading-strings ; that 
the leading-strings should after- 
ward be cut, and he woald then 
run boldly on; As may be sup- 
vosed; he had every body against 
Pity they exclaimed, “ This man 
is an impostor, he will never at- 
tempt what he promises ;° or if he 
does, he will infaltibly break his 
nose.” 

A day was fixed for the experi- 
ment. ‘The concourse of speéta- 
tors wes immense. We'seated our- 
selves upon ovr, haunaches, with 
our eyes clevated. “Che innoyator 
presented himself with the confi- 
dence of a man sure of. success, 
The event answered ‘but to’ well to 
his temerity. Tie consequence is 
well known: he wes every where 
intitated ; men have traversed the 
globe; and the Silver’ Age com- 
meniced. 

A thousand years _aftet "Iwas 
witness to another-revolutio¢m * A 
second innovator conceivedl ‘that 
he could travel oh the water, sim ly 
by placing himself in a tub which 
was to’be fastened by cords to the 
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bank; the cords were at” length to 
be loosened, and he was to criist 
himself in toe tub to' the mercy of 
the current. The astonisiaent, 
the infatuation of his ftilow-cit)- 
zens were iricontcivabl:. Eve 
one exclaimed, “ He wit not dare 
to venture; or if he does, he will 
Certainly be drowned” 

Po enjoy this spiendid sight} we 
ran in crouds to the’ banks-of' 2 
largeriver. “Fherash philosopher 
kept his word. He departed amidst 
tie shout of a prodigious multitude, 
and permitted himseif, undaunted- 
ly, to be drifted by the current-to 
a distance ot more-than ten fathom. 
The intoxication’ was universal ; 
he was crowned with laurels, and 
borne in triumph to his habitation. 
This unfostunate: experiment Was 
aray of light to the rest of man- 
kind ; they soon learned to over- 
come this element; they found new 
enjoy ments, and thus arrived at the 
Brazen Ave. ' 

A thousand years after, came 
what vou call the Heroic ‘Times of 
Greece. Hercules ina boat dared 

enetrate tothe very bounds of the 
fediterranean; and there, élated 
‘with his voyage, and wishing to 
perpetuate the remembrance of so 
surprising an act, he erected, in the 
midst .of the beautiful: garden rot 


the Hesperides, two pillars, with - 


this inscription, Ne plus ultra: 1 
defy the power of man to go far- 
ther! A new fermentation in the 
minds of the people. Commerce 
creates a fleet, mies traffic witheach 
other in the sweets of life, in the 


“illusions of luxury, they are cover- 


ed with gold and purple; and be- 
hold'the Jron Age. 

Three thousand years after, @ 
Genevan, ‘ashamed that we had as 
yet done nothing more than cruize 
round the known world, undertook 
to cross the vast Ocean. “Surprize, 
incredulity, a general murmur 

arose. 
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~The cry. was, “ He will 
Se to sah a if he does,) he 
will assurddly never return.” 
Heaven but too justly punished 
his presutaption.| He nad the giory 
todiscover, to create, if I may so 
sy, anew universe. From that 
‘moment a ship became the box of 
wa, from which issued the 
sugar of the’ Islands, the mocha of 
Arabia, the musiins of India, the 
peauls ofthe East, the diamonds of 
Golconda, the treasures of Peru. 
What name can be given to an 
ge so prolific of evils ? 
1 an Gentlemen, you will 
acknowledge that things have evi- 
dently been growing worse and 
worsé.! 1t is with terror, therefore, 
that I perceive a new career open- 
edforigenius. In one experiment 
you have so far succeeded as to 
convey yourselves two leagues, and 
ima'second ten leagues. Presently 
you will render the air as navigable 
athe water ; presently you will 
traverse the -whole atmosphere, 


Account of a Confpiracy at St. Domingo. 
More fortunate and not less daring 
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than Cook, the barriers of eternal: 
ice, which opposed him in the 
Southern Seas, will not) impede: 
your progress; you will fly to the: 
Lerra Australis. What do vou 
hope for ina world more extensive 
than your Europe? » Not content 
with having tound topazes, eme> > 
ralds, sapphires, rubies, in con- 
densed water, do you expect to see’ 


light itself erystalised in these new 


regions? 

Ah, believe me! déstroy your 
balloons; climb not with your’ 
inflammable air beyond tie sphere 
to which God hath limited it;: 
burn your journals; annihilate: 
every trace of this.rare secret; re~’ 
nounce the projeét of raising your- 
selves above the thunder; andif 
you would not fill up the measure’ 
of your folly, throw down those 
electric spires which overtop your 
palaces, and Jet the lightning take 


its course, 











Account of a remarkable Conspiracy formed by a Negro in the Island of. 
St. Domingo. i 


lains ought to be effaced 
mthe annals of nations, did not 
4 faithful picture of their crimes 
serve to render them more odious. 
Writers wha have deigned to em- 
their, talents in exposing the 
lepravit’’ of some monsters, have, 
aps, Contributed no less to the 
happiness of mankind than those 
who-have exhibited only virtues. 
The negro who is the subjeftof 
ollowing relation, was not so 
fortunate. as Mahomet or Crom- 
well; but from what he did, the rea- 
ehmay judge what he would have 
9 had he been placed in the 
Same situation as these two ambi- 
lous fanatics. ~There is no’ need 
Wexagecrate the truth, to shew 


sa history of illustrious yil- 
; 
from 





how horrible and dangerous his 
projects were; for about the 
five years past, the people of St. 
Dominigo have always shuddered 
at the name of Makandal, 

Born in Africa, iti one of those 
countries which border - 8 
Atlas, this negro appeared to have 
been of illuserious rank, as he had 
received a much’ better education 
than what negroes generally have. 
He could read and write the er 
bian language, and he is not the 
pec negeay reduced by bad fortune 
toa state of slavery, who has pos 


sessed the same talents. Makandal 


had also a strong natural turn for 


<c. painting and sculpture ; and 
remy ys Satie years of age 


when carried tothe WwW — 
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he was well acquainted with the 
medicine of his owa country, and 
with the virtue of plants, so useful, 
and often so dangerous in the tor- 
rid zone. 
Transported to St. Domingo, 
and sold toa planter in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Francois, Mak- 
andal soon gained the esteem of 
his master, by his knowledge.and 
industry, and made himself re- 
specied by his fellow slaves, on ac- 
count of the care which he took to 
procure them arnusement, by.mul- 
tiplying their festivals, and to cure 
their disorders, aiter they had baf- 
fied the skill of the European phy- 
sicians. Ina short time he was 
the soul of all their assemblies and 
dances, and from one end of the 
island to the other, the sick who 
were deemed incurable, invoked 
the name of Makandal, sending to 
ask from him the leaf or root of 
some herb, which for the most part 
relieved them, =~ 

Young Makandal was known 
then only by his beneficence, and 
his great taste for pleasure. Hap- 
py! had he always~ employed his 
talents for innocent purposes; but 
they soon became the source of the: 
greatest crimes, ° 

At theageof 1 gor 16, love began 
to inflame his breast and to rule 
with the most astonishing impetu- 
osity. He did.not, however, en- 
tertain an exchisive passion for one 
object, but every woman whe pos- 
sessed any charms, received part of 
his homage, and inflamed his sen= 
ses. His passion acquired energy 
and a¢tivity in proportion. as the 
pbjects which inspired it were mul- 
tiplied. In every: quarter he had 
a mistress It is well known that 
among the negroes, enjoymentsoon 
follows desire ; and that satiety and 
indifference are the usual conse- 
quences; but» Makandal, on the 
Contrary, appeared always to. be 


Ascount of « Confpiracy at St. Domingo. 


more enaitioured of those who had 
contributed to his felicity, anda 
proud jealousy defended the em. 


pire of his love.’ 

The overseer of the plantation 
to which he belonged fell in love 
with a beautiful young negro girl, 
who had attraéted the notice also 
of Makandal. © The reader may 
readily imagine. how much embar- 
rassed such a female must be, té 
fix her choice between a rigorous 
and despotic master, and the most 
distinguished of all the negroes in 
that part of the country : her heart, 
however, inclined towards her e- 
qual, and the offers of the over 
seer were rejected. 

Enraged at this affront, he dis- 
covered that Makandal had been 
the cause of it, and he vowed to be 
revenged ; but Makandal, not- 
withstanding his nocturnal perigri- 
nations, and the time which he de- 
voted to pleasure, discharged his 
duty with so much punctuaiity and 
zeal, that he was never exposed to 
the. least.chastisement; a circum- 
stance ratherastonisbing in acoun- 
try where the lash is continually 
lacerating the bodies of the unhap- 
py negroes, and where the soul of 
the European not yet enured by 
¢ustom to the most horrid specta- 
cles): is filled with both terror and 


ay , ’ 

"he overseer, eagerly destrous 
of surprising Makandal in some 
fault, redoubled his vigilance, but 
in vain; the slave was always irre 
proachable. His rival, however, 
seeing that he could find no cause 
for punishing him, erideavored to 
invent a’ pretext; and one day, In 
the middie of a new plantation of 
sugar canes, he ordered him to be 
stretched out on his belly, and to 
receive fifty lashes. ‘The pride of 
Makaidal revolted at this act of 
injustice. Instead of ‘humbling 
himself, and imploring the prayers 
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afd intercession of all the other 
shaves, who' were filled with asto- 
visment and pity, he disdainfully 
wast his implements of husbandry 
at the feet of his rival, telling him, 
that such @ barbarous order was to 
him asignal of liberty, ahd imme- 
diately ranning towards the moun- 
tains, escaped, in spite of the over- 
seer’s fury, and the pretended pur- 
suit ofthe negroes, who gave them- 
selvéslittie trouble to overtake lam. 
Wher he had thus saved himtelf 
from the unjust punisoment ef an 
European despot, he united himself 
to the maroons; that is to say, run- 
away slaves; and twelve years 
elapsed before he could be appre- 
hended. « He still, however, kept 
up @ Correspondence with his for- 
jner'Companions; never was there 
afestival of'any consequence cele- 
brated, at which he was not their 
Coryphev . But Lt came the 
negroes to-betray their friend, their 
comforter, and their'prophet? for 
he had address @nough ‘to make 
them at length believe that he had 
supernatural virtues, and divine 
fevelatioris. Having carved out, 
with much art, upon the head of a 
stick made of the orange tree, a hu- 
man figure, which, when pressed 
a little on tie back part of the. head, 
Thoved its eyes and lips,’ and ap- 
peared to beanimated, he pretended 
this puppet answered whatever 
questions were putto it, and uttered 
oracles; and when he made. it pre- 
dit the death of any one, it is cer- 
tain that he was never mistaken. 
The great knowledge: which 
Makandal had of simples, enabled 
todiscover in St. Domingo se- 
veral ‘poisonous plants; and. by 
above all he acquired great 
Tputation.— Without cn pup 
© means which he made use of, 
would foretel that such or such 
another’ male or female negro, 
AO sometimes lived at the distance 
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#9 
of fifty leagues from him, would 
die that very day, or next morning; 
and those who heard him utter this 
denunciation, soon learned with 
terror that his prediétion was ac- 
complished. Si | 
Tite manner in which he com- 
mitted crimes which were not dis- 
covered till carried to excess, was 
as follows: The negroesin general 
are very found of commerce, , 1a 
our colonies there are great mum-" 
bers of them who go about with 
European goods to the different 
plantations, like our pedlars.. -A- 
mong these Makandal had hisdisci- 
ples and zealous partizans; and it 
was by their means that he execut- 
ed whatever good or bad action he 
wished to accomplish. . The ne- 
groes are accustomed also to exer- 
cise the hospitable virtues with the 
most religious care, and to partake 
of some food together when they 
see one another after the shortest 
absence. When Makandal was 
desirous of destroying any one, he 
engaged one of these pedlars whe 
was his friend, .to present the per- 
son with some vegetables or some 
fruit, which he said would occa- 
sion death to whoever tasted it. 
The person, instead of imagining 
that Makandal. had poisoned the 
fruit, trembled at the power of the 
image which he had on his stick, 
and executed the orders of the pre- 
tended prophet, without daring to 
speak toany one;-the victim expir- 
ed, and the prescience of Makan- 
dal was every where extolled. — 
His friends always found in him 
a formidable avenger, and his ri- 
vals, his. faithless. mistresses, and 
above all, those who refused to 
rant him favors, were sure to fall 
a prey to his orang € But love; 
which had favored him so much 
—love, for which ny ond 
, rimes withou - 
NS d his destrue- 
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439° | 
tion, and breught him to just pu- 
nishment. | 

Makandal had with him two ae- 
complices, or assistants, who, blind- 
ly devoted themselves to his ser- 
vice. One of them was named 
Teysselo, the ather Myombe; and 
it is very probable that they alone 
were in part acquainted with the 
secret'means which he employed 
to make himself feared and re- 
spected., : 

Tt was generally to the high 
mountains of Margaux that he re- 
tired in the day time, and there, with 
these two chiefs, he assembled a 
number of maroons. Upon the 
summit of the mountains, almost 
inaccessible, they had their wives 
and children, with well cultivated 
plantations; and armed troops of 
of these plunderers came down 
sometimes under the command of 
Makandal, to ‘spread terror and 
devastation through the neighbor 
ing plantations, o1 to exterminate 
those who haél disobeyed the pro- 
phet. . 

esides this, he had gained over 
several yoting negroés, who were 
able to give him an account of 
whatever passtd upon the planta- 
tions to which they belonged, and 
among the number was Senegal 
Zami, aged eighteen, beautiful in 


Benevotence. 


shape as the Apolio of the Belvidere, 
and fuil of spirit and courage. 
One Sunday, Zami paving 

to an. entertainment, which. was 
givea at a plantation at tie distance 
of three leagues from, that of his 
master, saw. on his arrival, that the 
dancing was begun. A number 
of slaves, who stood in aring, were 
beholding, with transports. of plea. 
sure and admiration, a young fe- 
male of Congo, named, Samba, 
who danced with deiightful grace, 
and who, to enchanting. looks, 
united the most engaging and timid 
modesty, . Her figure was elegant, 
and in her motioas, which were. 
graceful and nimble, she resembled 
the tenderand flexible reed, agitated 
by the freshening breeze.—Her, 
sparkling Sich half concealed.by 
long eyelids, shot. forth Kings 
glances; the whiteness of her tee 
exceeded that of. snow, and her 
complexion, as black as ebony, still 
added to her incomparable charms, 
No sooner had Zami_ beheld her, 
than he felt in his bosom the first 
impressions of love. At the same 
instant chance directed the beautiy 
ful eyes of Samba towards Zami, 
and she was wounded by the same, 
dart which had just pierced the heart, 
of the young negro. 

' , ( re ee y] 





BENEOVLENCE. 


Be thine thefe feelings of the mind, 
That wake to honor’s, friendthip’s call ; 
Benevolence that’s unconfin'’d, ’ 
Extends her lib’ral hand to all. 


The heart chat bleeds for others woes, 
Shall feel each felfith forrow lefs ; 

The breaft that happinefs beftows, 
Refie&ted happinefs thal blefs. 


S benevolence is the most so- 
A cial of all virtues, so it is of 
the largest extent; for there is not 
any man, either so great or so lit- 
tle, but he is yet capable of teceiv- 
ing benefis. 


The greatest benefits of all have 
no witness, but lie concealed in the 
conscience. 

A kind benefaétor makes a man 
happy as soon as he can, and aé 
much ashecan. There should bs 
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Benevolence. 


gedelay in a Benefit, but the mo- 
of the receiver. If we can- 

not foresee thie request, let us how- 
ever immediately grantit. It is so 
jevous @ thing to say, I beg!+~ 
very word putsa man out of 
quuntenaneé; and it is‘'a double 
iindiitss to do the thing, and save 
ai honest Heart the confusion of a 
Let no one be weary of rendering 
good offices, for by obliging others, 
if our hearts and -affeétions’ are 
asthey should be) we are really kind 
toourselves. No man was ever.a 
loser by good works; for though he 
"may nor be immediately rewarded, 
yet inprocess of time, some happy’ 
emergency or other occurs to'con- 
vince him, that virtuous men are 

the darlings of Providence: 

He tliat réteives a benefit with- 
out being thankful, robs the giver 
of his just reward. Ft avust be a 
due'reciprocation in virtue that can 
make the-obliger and the obliged 
worthy, “Dotti ok 
He who receives a good turn, 
should never forget it; he who does 
one) should never remember it. 
~ Itt'the’ charaéter of an unwor- 
thy dattire, to write injuiiesin mar- 
ble, and besiefits in'duisti >” 

The following ‘faét, I> think, 
strongly delineates the image of a 
nobleand generous mind, and may 
jtstly be ranked among the beauties 
of Sier'ne—so deservedly famed for 
his humanity, sensibility and gene- 
rosity ‘A friend of this benevolent 
Divine, being distressed in finances, 
and whom Sterne wished to relieve, 
or Sterne could not be happy 
While @ friend was distrest,) but it 
Was flot in his power at that time !— 
Yet,—the friend !—a triend must 
be relieved at all hazards!—** A 

id is sacred !”"—Sterne finds no 
test till "tis done. —* I was,” says 

» “obliged to borrow two hun- 

pounds beyond my own cur- 





43% 
rency; upon the oceasion.. : I had 
no sutficient security to proffer; 
but Captain Le Fevre happened 
hickily just then, to have sold oyt 
of the army—# mortgaged the story 
to hint, and he lent me the money.” 
The friend and Sterne were each 
relieved—Sterne was the happiest 
of the two. 


Lut us be careful that we permit . 


no artificial desires to prevent us of 
the power, in which we shall ever 
find real pleasure—that of relieving 
distfessy 4: | ia ae 
That which is givew with pride 
and ostentation, is.rathgr an ambi- 
tion than a bowfty. ~ Let a benefit 
be ever so considerable, the man- 
ner of ‘conferring it is yet'the ho- 
blest part. . oF ny 
It is a good rule for every. one 
who has a competency of fortune; 
to lay aside a certain proportion 
of his income jor, pious andicha- 
ritable uses; he will ‘then always 
give easily and cheerfully, . 
It was.-well said of him. that cal- 
led a good office that wasidone 
harshly, ‘a stony piece of bread:’” 
It is necessary-for himthatas bun- 
gry to receive it, but’i¢ almost 
chokes him in the going:down.. 
Alphonso, king of Sictly, being 
asked, What he would reserve for 
himself who gave so mucaaway ? 
Even these things, said he, that 1 do 
give, for the rest I esteem as no+ 
thing. it ; 
It is a much greater kindness not 
to suffer us to fall, than to lend a 
hand to help us up; and a greater 
satisfaction tobe kindly received, 
and obtain nothing, than obtain 
what we desire, aiter having been 
exposed. q 
Requests cost a reluctancy Im 
nature, fearing to receive the dis- 
courtesy of adenial. “That which 
+s bestowed two late, is next to net 
giving. 


Monarchs are unhappier than 


their 
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432 «© Phy fiagnomonical Elucidations of Countenances, 


their subjeéts.. For use makes 
state familiar, and the fatigue grows 
every day more irksome.—Has 
opulence ang grandeur then no ad- 
vantages? jNone—but the power 
of doing gool. I have often beea 
surprised that so little of this kind 
ef manufacture is ever wrought by 
princes, when the very rarity of 
the work might servetorender their 
names famous to posterity. 

“* Aad paid a tradefman once to make 

him ftare,”’ 


But away with all ambition, which 





only affects our names, without 
improving our natures. 

Liberality is never so beautiful 
or engaging, as when the hand js 
concealed that bestows the gift, 

A noble Lord, who once suffered 
himself to lose a thousand pounds 
to a man of modest merit, whom 
he knew to be greatly necessitated, 
and to whom he durst not offer it 
as a gilt, surely did avery laudable 
action, and in which modesty had 
no small share. 
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’ Physiognomonical Elucidations of Countenance:. 
[By M. Lavate:. ] 


REGULAR well formed 
. countenance—is, 1. Where 
all the parts are remarkable for 
their symmetry. 2. Where the 
principal features; as the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, are neither small nor 
bloated; yet distinét and well de- 
fined. 3. When theposition of the 
parts, taken together, and viewed 
at a distance, appears nearly hori- 
zontal and parallel. 

A beautiful countenance —is 
that in which, beside the propor- 
tion and position of the parts, - 
mony, uniformity, and mind, are 
visible; in which nothing is su- 
perfluous, nothiag deficient, no- 
thing disproportionate, nothing su- 
peradded, but all is conformity 
and concord. 

A pleasant countenance—does 
not necessarily require perfect sym- 
metry and harmony; yet nothing 
must be wanting, nothing burthen- 
some; its pleasantry will princi- 
pally exist in the eye and lips, 
which must have nothing com- 
manding, arrogant, contemptu- 
ous; but must, ‘generally, speak 
complacency, affability, and bene- 
volence. 

A gracious countenance—arises 
out of the pleasant, when, far from 


Y- 


any thing assuming, to the mildest 
benevolence are added affability 
and purity. 

A charming countenance—must 
not simply consist either of the 
beautiiui, the pleasant, or the gra- 
cious; but when to these is added 
a rapid propriety of motion, which 
renders it charming. 

An insinuating countenance— 
leaves no power to active or pas- 
sive suspicion; it has something 
more than the pleasant, by infus- 
ing that into the heart which the 
pleasant only manifests. 

Other species of these delightful 
countenances are—the attracting, 
the winning, the irresistible. 

Very distiné from all these are 
the amusing, the divertingly lo- 
quacious, the merely blind, and 
also the tender, and the delicate. 

Superior, and more lovely stil, 
is the purely innocent, where no 


distorted, oblique muscle, whether - 


in motion, or at rest, is ever seen. 

This is still more exalted when 
it is full of soul, of natural cans in 
thy, and power toexcite sympathy: 

When in a pure countenanets 
good power is accompanied by 4 
spirit of order, I may call it an at 
the countenance. 


Spiritually 
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Duke, 


. Spiritually. beautiful—may--be 
said of .a countenance where no; 
thing thoughtless, inconsiderate, 
mide, or severe; isto be expected; 
and.theaspect ef which, immedi- 
aicly, and mildly, incites emotioa 
in tae principal powers of the 


- Noble—is when we ‘have not 
the least indiscretion. to fear, and 
when the countenance is exalted 
above us, without a possibility of 
envy, while it is less sensibie of 
its own superiority than of the 
pleasure We receive in its presence. 

A great countenance—will have 
few small secondary traits; will be 
in grand divisions, without wrin- 


Charefter of the Grand Duke of Tufcany. 


kles;, must exalt, must affect usyin 
sleep, ip, plaster ot Paris,.im every, 
kind of caricature. As for ex- 
ample, that of Philip de-Comines. 

A sublime countenance—can 
neither be painted nor described 
that by which it is distinguished 
trom all others, can oniy be ielt. 
It must not only move, it nyust 
exalt the spectator. _We must at 
once feel ourselves greater and less 
in its presence than in the, presence 
of ail others. Whoever is con- 
scious of its excellence, and can 
despise or offend it, may, as has 
been before said, blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost. 





CHARACTER OF THE GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. 
{Prom Dupaty’s Travels. ] 


«ly finest gallery in the world 
@ as at Florence; but I will 
not wow speak to you of paintings, 
Statues and images; I have scen 
Leopold. and his people. 
_.Leopold loves his people, and 
has suppressed all such imposts as 
Were not necessary; he has dis- 
banded almost all ‘his troops, re- 
taming only sufficient to preserve 

att of military discipline. . 
» He has destroyed the fortifica- 
tons of Pisa, the maintenance of 
which was very. expendive; he 
has overthrown the stones which 
devoured mankind. 

€found that his court cca- 
Cealed from.hirh his people; he 
mS NO ionger any court. He 
Mis established manufactures. . He 
bas. every where opened superb 
Tozds, and at his own expence. 
He lias founded hospitals. —Yeou 
Would Imagine the hospitals in 
Fuseany were palaces of the Grand 
gis * have visited them, and 
fra aR all, cleanliness good 

Tf, anc the most humane and 

sugust, 1706, 





attentive care. I have seen sick 
old men, who seemed as if waited 
on by their children, I have seen 
sick children, who seemed as if 
nursed by their mothers, Lcould 
not, without shedding tears, be- 
hold this luxury of compassionand 
humanity. In the inscriptions on 
the front of these hospitals, they 
have bestowed on Leopoid the title 
of Father of the Poor. The hospi- 
tals themselves give him this title. 
These are monuments which stand 
in no need of inscriptions. The 
Grand Duke comes frequently to 
visit his poor and sick; he does 
not negiect the good he has done; 
he possesses not only the sudden 
feelings of humanity; he has a hu- 
mane soul, He never makes his 
appearance in this abode of an- 
guish and sorrow without causing 
tears of joys; he never leaves it 
without being follow ed w ith bene- 
dictions which are the gratitude of 
a happy people; and these songs of 
hanksgiving are seat Up from an 
ospital ! 
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You may be presented to the 
Grand Duke, without having four 
hundred years nobility, without 
descending from those who disput- 
ed the crown with his ancestors. 
His. palace, like the temples, is 
open fo all his subjeéts without ex- 
ception. ‘Three days only in the 
week are-more particularly conse- 
crated to a certain cluss of men; 
neither to the great nor the rich, 
heither to painters, poets, nor mu- 
sicians, but to the wretched. 

In other countries, commerce 
and industry, like the lands, are 
become the patrimony of a small 
number of individuals: with Leo- 
pold, every thing you can do, you 
may do it: you have a living if you 
possess any peculiar talent; and 
there is no exclusive privilege but 
gous. ; 

Tie prayers ofered up to God 
for harvests no longer bring down 
famine on the country. This prince 
has enriced the year with a great 
number of working days, which he 
has recovered from superstition, to 
restore them to agriculture, to the 
arts, and to good morals. He is oc- 
cupied in a total reform of his le- 
risiation. He has discovered a new 
Felt in some of the French publi- 
cations, and is hastening to com- 
municate it to the laws ot Florence. 
He has begun by simplifying the 
civil, and mitigating the criminal 
code. Biood has not been shed on 
a scaffold in Tuscany for these ten 
years. Liberty alone is banished 
from the prisons ; which the Grand 
Duke has filled with justice and 
humanity. 

This mitigation of the laws has 
softened the manners of the people. 
Atrocious crimes are now become 
rare, since barbarous punishments 
have been banished: the prisons of 
‘Tuscany have been empty these 
three montis. 


Character of the Grand Duke of Tufcany. 


The Grand Duke has enafed 
two admirable sumptuary ‘laws; 
the favor he shews to simplicity 
of manners, and his own example, 

When the sun rises on the states 
of this prince, he finds him already 
occupied in the duties of his station, 
At six in the morning he has wiped 
away many a tear. His secretaries 
of state are so many clerks. 

The nobles. think that he does 
not distinguish and honor them 
enough; the priests, that he does 
not fear them enough; the monks, 
that he does not enrich them 
enough; men in Office, that he 
watches them too Closely. Inhis 
territories, the magistrate judges; 
the soldier serves; the prelate re- 
sides; and the placeman does his 
duty ; for the prince reigns. 

His children are not brought up 
in a palace, but in a house: he en- 
deavors to make men of them, 
not princes, which they are already. 
The education they receive makes 
them early acquainted with the 
misfortunes from which their birth 
exempts them. ‘Tneir hearts are 
exposed to every thing that canren- 
der them opén to pity and benefi- 
cence. I have seen in their hands 
the works of Locke. 

* T only know,” said the Grand 
Duke one day, “ two sorts of men 
in my dominion, men of worth, 
and bad men.” 

Preparations are this moment 
making to entertain the king and 
queen of Naples; a very moderate 
tax was proposed to him to defray 
the expences of them. “ My wile, 
said he, “has still three millions 
worth of jewels.””* 

The Grand Duke is happy, for 
his people are happy, and he be- 
lieves in God. 

What must be the enjoyment of 
this prince, when every evening, 
before he shuts his eyes upon” his 


people, 


* Three millions of livres. 
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people, before he-allows himself to 
go-to sleep, he renders an agcount 
to the Sovereign Being of the hap- 
iness of a. million of men during 
the course of the day! Figure to 
yourself such a prince, enjoying 
such,aconfidence in God. 
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J had almost forgotten anapoph- 
thegm of this modern Titus, A 
person was regretting one day be- 
fore the Grand Duke, that his ter- 
ritories were not more extensive, 
** Alas!” cried he, “ they contain 
but too many who are wretched,” 
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The Constant Lovers; or, the Adventures of Pedro and Celestina.—A Tale. 


[By the Chevalier de Florian. } ; 


ELESTINA, at seventeen, 
A, was the most adinired beauty 
in Grenada. She wasn orphan, 
and heiress toan immense fortune, 
under the guardianship of an old 
and avaricious uncle, whose name 
was Alonzo, and who passed his 
days in counting .ducats, and his 
nights in silencing sexenades, noc- 
turnally addressed to Celestina. 
His design was to marry her, tor 
the sake of her great fortune, to 
his own son, Henriquez, who had 
studied ten. years in the university 
of Salamanca, and was now able 
to explain Cornelius N epos tole- 
sably,well. 
Almost all the cavaliers of Gre- 
nada were in love with Celestina. 
As they could only obtain a sight 


of her, at mass, the church she tre- 


quentedwas filled with great num- 
ers. of the handsomest and most 
accomplished youths ef the coun- 


One, of the most distinguished 
among these was Don Pedro, acapr 
tain ot cavalry, about.twenty, not 
very rich, but of one of the first 
families. Handsome, polite, and 
want he.drew on himself the eyes 
of allthe ladies of Grenada; though 
he himself paid attention to none 
but Celestina; while she, not inr 
sensible to his attachment, began, 
on her. part, to take considerable 
Aotice ot her admirer. 

Wo months passed away with- 
out the lovers daring to speak, 
though, nevertheless, they silently 


said a great deal. At the end of 
thet time Don Pedro found ths 
means of conveying a letter to, hig 
mistress; which informed her of 
what she knew. before. ‘The,re- 
served Celestina had no sooner read 
this letter, than she ordéred it to.be 
sent back to Don Pedro; but as.she 
possessed an excellent memory, she 


retained every word, and was able 


to return a very pun¢tual answer 
a whole week afterwards. 

A correspondence was now set~ 
tled between the two lovers. Don 
Pedro was desirous to be stili more 
intimate. He -had long solicited 
permission to converse with Celes- 
tina through her latices: such js the 
custom in Spain, where the wins 
dows are of much more use during 
the night than the day. They are 
the piaces of rendezvous. Whea 
the street is vacant and still, the 
lover wraps himself up in has cloaks 
and, taking his sword, invoking 
love and night to favor him, pror 
ceeds to some low latice, grated on 
the side nextthe street, and secured 
on the inside by shuttersei 

He waits not long before the 
window opens, softly, and the 
charming maid appears. She asks, 
in a tremulous voice, if any one 1s 
there. Her lover, transported at 
her condescension, endeavors to 
dispel her tears. They talk ma 
whisper, and repeat the same thing 
a hundred times. The gratings 
cannot hinder their interchanging 
vews; though they may oes 
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435 Lhe Conflani Lovers. 
their kisses. 
envious. bars, ‘while his mistress 
thanks them for their friendly ins 


The lover curses the 


terposition. .Day, at length, ap- 
proacies, and they must separate. 
‘They are an hour uvtaking leave ; 
and part, at lasty without faving 
said halt tne tender things tauey ia- 
tended, . 

Celestina’s latice was on the 
ground floor, and opened into a 
narrow passege, where the houses 
were ill built;"and only inhabifed 
by the loiver'class 6f people. Don 
Pedro's old titirse happened to oc- 
cupy a tenement directly opposite 
the window of Celestina. ~ Pedro, 
theréfore, ‘repaired ‘to his nurse. 
My ‘good woman, said he, T have 
been mich té blame to sutfer you 
to live ‘so long’ ia this misérable 
hatitation; but’ I am determined 
to make you amends, by giving you 
an apa¥tinent ra my Own “house. 
Come dad reside in that, and leave 
iic to dispose of this. : 

The aonest womeh could not 
refrain froin tears-and, tor a long 
time, refused; but, at'dast, overs 
come bv his sdlicitations, she con- 
sented to the exchange, with every 
expression of gratitude, tor the 
kindness of hér dénetactor. 

Never did any monarce enter his 
palace with tore satisfaction than 
Don Pedro took possession of the 
hove! of his nurse. 

Early in the evening Celestina 
appeared at hér latige. ‘She promised 
to repair thither every other dav, 
and shé‘kept her word’ Diese 
delightful interviews served only 
to increase the flame of love sand, 
very soon, the lovers? nights were 
passed «in pleasing conv¥ersation, 
and their days in Writing passionate 
epistiess 

At length they both arrived at 
that intoxxation of? delight and 
anxiety, Which is the last period or 


the passion of love. 


‘ Just at this'time, Henriques, thé 
intended husband of Celestinayat. 
rived trom Salamanca; bringing 
with'him a declaration of his pas: 
sioa in latin, waieb had been writ 
ten tor birn by the head of the vol: 
lege. The overs consulted each 
oluer Oa this event at the latice ; 
but in the mean time the old guar. 
dian had drawn up a contract of 
marriage, and a day was fixed on 
tor the celebration of the nuptials 
of Celestina and Henriquéez, 
Evety ome must perceive that, 
under such circa imstahces, the only 
remedy ‘was’ to ‘fly into Portugal. 
T ais was determined on, and it was 
also settled that the two lovers, on 
arriving at Lisbon, should fiest mhar- 
fy, and atterwards have recourse to 
the law agaist che guardian. 
Celestina was to carry withrher'a 
box of jewels which had been left 
her by. ‘her mother.’ «Tese were 
very valuabk, and would’ be suffi- 
éient to maiatain thehappy couple 
tilt theit law-suit should be decided 
in their favor. No plan” could 
ever be laid with more prudence. 
Nothing was now wanting butto 
contrive how to effeét this escapes 
and, for this purpose, tt wasmeces- 
sary té procure tae key’ of! the la 
tice, In thid Celestina succeeded. 
It was therefore resolved that the 
next night, at eleves, Don Pedro, 
afferhavine ordereu tiorses to walt 
without the city, should come and 
fetch Celestina, who should de- 
acehd! from: ‘the window: into the 
arins of her lover, and iminediately 
set ‘off for Portugal. : 
Doa Pedro’spent the whole cay 
in preparations for his departure. 
Celestina, owher part, was equally 
Busy in getting ready the litte Dox 
she wastotake-with ner. | Sae was 


very careful not to omit securing 1 

ita very fine emerald, which bad 
been given her by her lover. 

Cele: tina and her box were a y 

y¥ 
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by eight in the evening; and be- 
fore ten, Don Pedro, who had al- 
ready provided carriages on the 
read to Andalusia, arrived at the 
hointed spot; his heart beating 
with ‘perturbation and hope: 
As he approached the place; he 
heard persons calling for heip, and 
perceived two men attacked by five 
assassins armed with swords and 
bladgeons. The brave Pedro for- 
his own affairs to detend the 
lives of the assaulted. - He wound- 
ed two, and put the other three as- 
sassins 10 tight. 
‘What was his surprise, om more 
attentively considering ‘those he 
haddelivered, to perceive they were 
no other than: Henriquez and Ce- 
léstina’s guardian, Alonzo! Some 
desperatevoung Cavalier ot the city, 
who was’ in fove with Celestina, 
knowing it was intended that Hen- 
fiquez should espouse her, had 
hired bravioes, a species of rascals 
but 'too‘common:-in Spain, to as- 
sassinate them; and had it not been 
for the valor of Don Pedro, the 
young scholar and the old miser 
would have found it no easy matter 
to have escaped with life. © 
~ Pedro did his utmost to avoid 
their grateful"ack nowledgements, 
but Hentiquez, who piqued him- 
self oii liaving learned politeness 
‘in Salamatica, swore he should net 
leave'thein that night!’ Pedro, in 
despair, liad already heard theclock 
sttike'eleven. Alas! he knew not 
the misc tief that had happened. 
| One of the bravoes, whom he 
d put'to flight, had passed, muf- 
fed up in his cloak, near the latice 
of Celeéstiral The night was ex- 
tremely dark, and-tie unfortunate 
fear, having opened the window, 
maging him to be Den Pedro, 
Sle presented him the box with 
Jovful impatience. 
Take our ciamonds, said she, 


While I descend. 
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Atthe word diamond, the bravo 
suddenly stopped,’ took: the ‘bok, 
without spexking’ a word, and, 
while Celestina was con.ing down 
from the window, fled with the 
utmost precipitation. . 


Troagine the surprise of Celesti= 


na, when she found herself alone, 
in the street, and saw nothing of 
him whomshe had supposed to be 
Don Pedro. She thought, at first, 
he had leit her to avoid raising sus- 
picion or alarm. She, therefore, 
hastily waiked to a little distance, 
looked round on every side, aid 
called in alow voice. But no Pedro 
could she ‘see; no lover could'she 
hear. sei 

She ‘was now seized with'the 
most alarming apprehensions. She 
knew not whether it was most ad- 
viseable to return home, or ¢ttdea- 
vorto find the horses andattendants 
of Don Pedro, that were waiting 
out of town. She continued %3 
walk forwards, in the utmost un= 
certainty and distress, “till she had 
Jost herself among thestreets ; wirile 
her fears were redoubled by. dark- 
ness and silence. Wy 

At length ste met a ‘person, 
whom she asked if she were fr 
from the gate of the city. “The 
stranger conducted her thither, but 
she found nobody waiting as ‘she 
expected. } 
She dared not yet aceuse her 
lover of deceiving her: still she 
hoped he was at no great distanced 
She therefore proceeded along the 
road, fearful at every bush, and 
calling Don Pedro at every step; 
butthe darther she walked (he'more 
she wasebewildered; for she had 
come out of the city on the side 
opposite to the Portugal road. 

Ia the mean time, Don Pedro 
found himself unadie to get away 
from the grateful Henniquez and 
sc father, Phey would not suffer 
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Alonzo hastens to tae chamber 
of his ward, to inform ber of the 
danger he had just escaped. He 
calied, t DUL Fecewes £10 Z; aedad er, cu 
ters her apastment, 2nd finds tne 
latice open; his crics collected the 


Serv? 


Set vanis, the akbar 16; i000 mediately 
given, Celestiaa is m assing. 

Pedra, i in Sie ait, 1mcediatels 
offered 10 goin guestof her. Heu- 
riq juez, thankiss ¢ hum for the con- 
cera he expresied, declared his re- 
soluuon. OF 2¢companying bim. 
pout sug Zcsi el that tthe prooabilst 

of finding t h er would b be ae if 
the ‘y took dificrent roads. Ac- 
cording'y, he hastened to re: oi his 
domestics; am! not Coubtumg but 
Celestina bad taken tae road to 
Portugal, put jais horses oa at full 
speed. Bat their swiftadss only 
removed him farther trom the ob- 
jek or his love:; wae Heuriquez cL 
galloped marie. the, Ai DU Aanan 
noun [21S the w fay Cclestina had 
actually gone. 

Tn to< mean time, C dlestina con- 
tinued to wander disconsolate, 
along the road tliat leads te tae Ai- 
puxarcs, seeking her lover, Anon 
she heard the clattering .of ap- 
proac ‘Mag horses; and, athirst, ima 
gined it might be her beiov ed Pe. 
cro: but, 
discovery, the violence of travel- 
lers, or, a 3s, robbers, she con 
cealed, herself. trembiiag. belus ad 
some eee 

Here she presently sew Henzi- 
- ih Pass bs , lou av cu ‘a puimn- 
ber oO}. s€rvan iu udderiag at the 
danger of bein, pike inin tae power, 
and Greacinyg 2 se -ond time to sub- 
mit to the vedoubled tyranny of 


‘afters tds, fearful of 
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Alonzo, if she continued in. the 
nig road, sac furnad aside, and 
tOOk ‘ete il 4 Tick Wood, 
A.puxares are a chain of 
moumains wh <5 atenone ‘rom Gre- 
mina to the Me ediierrasean, aa 
a'con ly inkab ‘ted by afew pusaats 


ari te 


* 


“ 


edi asie unfor tina < maiden. Ad dry 
and stony soil, with a iew oak treei, 
thinly scatt ‘ered, some torrents aad 
echoing cataracts, and a aumber af 


] 


wild Goats, scaping trom pre IDES 
to precip ce, 

which present themseives to the 
yes oi Celestina, as sopa as gay 
a to break. Exhausted, at 
leagth, with weariness and vexa; 
tion, her icet bei ag tera by Lae rug= 
ged SIGNS OVET WRICB SHRE.GaC D pas >» 
ed, she sat down under a rock, 
through the cilits of waich a umpid 
water “gaatly oozed. 

Tae sileace of this grotto, the 
wildness of the landscape around, 
tue hoarse and distant murmut.of 

several cascades, and the aoise of 
the waiter Near oer, falling, drepby 
op, into the basoa ithad hollowed 
sane ag conspired toconvince 
Ce lestin a she was alone inthe midst 
oi adeser i, abandoned | by her lov er, 
who to her was the whole world. 

She sat herseit down on the edge 
of this 5 stream, to vent her grict ln 
tears, refiecting on the amiseries & hat 
seemed to threaten her; but, above 
abe on her lost Don Pedr 0, whom, 

t moments, she still flattered her- 
ake sae should one day regain. 

Iicertainly was not him, . said she, 
whoml saw catty off my diamonds. 
I must bave been mistaken Yet, 
how was it possible that my heart 
should not have informed me of the 
truth? No doubt he is now far 
hence, seeking me withanxiety and 
distraction; while [, as far distant 
from him, here am perishing. 

While mourntuliy thus she Tur 
munated, she heard, at the bottom 
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of the grotto, the sound of a rustic 
flute. . : 

Upon searching, she found a 
young goatherd sitting at the foot 
of'a willow, his eyes bedewed with 
his tears, and fixed on the water as 


itissued trom its rocky source. In. 


his hand he held a flageolet, and by 
his side lay a staff and adittle parcel, 

Shepherd, said Celestina, have 
pity on one abandoned, and shew 
me my way among these moun- 
tains, to some village, or habita- 
tion, where | may procure, though 
hot repose, at least sustenance. 


Original Poetry: £35 


Alas! madam, replied the goat- 
herd, I wish it were in my power’ 
to conduét you to the village of 
Gadara, behind these rocks; but 
you will not ask me to return thi-’ 
ther, when you are informed my 
mistress is this day to be married 
to my rival.. Lam going to leave 
these mountains, never to behold 
them more: and I carry nothing 
with me but my flute, a ehange of | 
dress,. which I have in this parcel, 
and the memory of the happiness 
I have lost. 

(To be continued.) 








The American Mufe. : 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO HORATIO, 


HOU, who couldst sing, on gayer, happier plains, 
Coiumbia’s heroes, in immortal strains, 
Say, wich these heroes does thy muse expire? 
Or do thy sorrows damp the rising fire? 
| Yet deign v’ accept my humbler—ner refuse 
The weak attempt of an ambitious muse; 
Ardent to mingle in the scenes of war, 
And sing the glories she must never share, 
Wretched America! ill-fated land! 
O’er all thy plains what dreadful woes extend ! 
Where Deleware its flow’ry borders laves, 
Or fam’d St. Lawrence roils his headlong waves, 
What direful scenes have darken’d o’er the day ! 
What godlike heroes groan’d their lives away! 
Thou, Canada, hast ever sunk the brave 
To the dark chambers of the silent grave; 
There fell great Wolfe, and there, alas! of late 
Our brave Montgomery shar’d an equal fate: 
’*T was Freedom pointed, glory led the way— 
What adverse fortune rul’d that hapless day ! 
Tho’ death and horrors guard the fatal road, 
Yet he, undaunted, seal’d the dire abode, 
And fell: but falling, seiz’d the radiant crown 
Of never-ending glory and renown. 
Iiiustrious shade! inclining from the skies, 


With pleasure see guccessive heroes rise ; 
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449 Original Poetry 


Warm’d by thy fires, by thy example taught, 
See them rush on to dangers yet unthought; 
Like thee brave all the rage of Winter’s reign, 
Aad, crown’d with glory, tread the sanguine plain: 
Or tall, and gasping out tneir latest breath, 
Smile in their pangs, and cheer the face of death. 
To you, great guardians of our sacred laws! 
‘To you this napless land commits her cause; 
When future bards, im pow’rtul numbers tell, 
What tow’ ring cities blaz’d, and heroes fell, 
What hostile armies met on ev ery plain, 
What rivers flow’d with blood, what hiils of slain; 
Let not th’ ingiotious British annal boast, 
The =~ ol viitue was by virtue lost. 
Taus I, Hor atio, Mourn, in artless strains, 
Our falien friends, and desolated plains ; 
And it these iines thy nobler muse excite, 
“ Pil glorv in the verse I did not write,” 


New-York, 1778, MATILDA. 


a 





Lines wrote ov seeing a young Lady wandering alone during a dreadful 


Storm.—She was ‘beautiful and amiable, but by the perfu ly of a Lover 
and cruelty of Friends, reduced to the most de lor able pee of insanity. 


APLESS, deluded inaid ef troubied soul, 
Turn thy sad pensive steps trom this dread gloom; 
Waiie lightnings flash, and awful thunders roil, 
a seek not thus to find an early tomb! 


Oh! let not fierce Despair thy soul invade, 
Whose baneful touch destroys thy blooming youth; 
Nor seek, overwhelm’d with woe , this beech-tree shade, 
Where perjur’d Coin vow'd eternal truth. 


Ah, lovely maid! how hapless is thy doom! 
By friends, by fortune, and by love deceiv’d; 
With mourniul steps fast hast’ning to the tomb, 
Of smiling hope an'golden gay bereav’d! 
Mournful reverse! that one like thee, sincere, 
Whose gentle soul wouid still for Mi.’ry sigh, 
Who ne’er from Sorrow’s tale withheld a tear, 
Should thus from sweet repose unpity’d fly. 
Without a friend to soothe thy troubled mind, 
By feigned love depriv’d ot Reason’s § power, 
No happi siness on earth thou now canst find— 
Yet patient wait Death’s last sad solermn hour. 


At that dread hour, the Judge who views thy grief, 
Shall take thee to abodes of endless bliss: 

Whiic Corin’s soul, deprived of all reiiel, 
Shall plunge in endless Misery’s black abyss. 











August 22, 1796. 


The Horfe. 


Thy sorrows then, sweet maid, shall be no more; — 
Thy deeply wounded heart shall be at rest; 

Thy woe-fraught sighs and tears will then be o’er, 
And pure eternal joys will make thee blest. 





PALMYRA. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





THE HORSE—A Paraphrase on Fob xxxix. 19, Se. 


AST thou, vain Man! array’d the gen’rous Horse 


With all his terror, and with all his force? 

Hast thou inform’d his warrior head to shake, 
Or hurl’d the thunder from his brawny neck? 
Could’st thou e’er make his stedfast soul afraid, 
Or start at winds, or tremble at a shade? 

See rage and valor unappall’d arise, 
Leap in his breast, and roll within his eyes! 
See him, provok’d, collect his store of ire, 
And from his nostrils snort terrific fire? 

By fear untouch’d, he mocks his boundless sway, 
Tyrant to him who rules from sea to séa. 
Amidst War’s horrid front he nobly bears 
Thro’ iron harvests, and thro’ woods of spears, 
Where all the battle storms, with loosen’d rage, 
Helms clash with helms, and shields with shieids engage ; 
With brazen light augment the solar ray, 
Blaze blend with blaze, and triumph o’er the day. 

Whilst drums and trumpets join the various sound, 
Cars, chariots, horses rattle o’er the ground; 
Whilst darts, stones, arrows, mingle as they flv, 
And with hoarse hissings whiz along the sky; 
Whilst shouts triumphant, and lamenting cries, 
And all the terrors of the battle rise; 
See him thro’ clouds of deaths undaunted dare, 
And break thro’ all the whirlwind of the war. 
Lo! falling spumes now whiten on his chest, 
Now horrors nod along his haughty crest; 
Now air he treads, then spurns the wounded mead, 
And the Earth groans beneath the furious steed. 

If yet the fight but distant tubes declare, 
And to faint murmurs form th’ uncertain air; 
Mad with suspence, he chides the dubious sound, 
And paws the winds, and swallows up the ground; 
High he curvets, and o’er the champain flies, - 
As shoots a Rainbow thro’ the Eoaz skies. 
Each wish, a truth he forms within his mind, 
See hosts in clouds, hears trumpets in the wind; 
Spears, flags, and jav’lins, skim before his sight, 
With all the fancied éngin'ty of fight. 


August, 1796. 
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> Brats of Yarrow. 


But when shrill cl ingors rend th’ affrig ig hited Skyy 
And certain shouts proclaim the battle meh ; 
The thick’ning sounds hedrinks into his ear, 
Or in his nostrils snuffs the coming war; 
Now! champs the bit, and now he neighs aloud, 
Now digs the sand, now spurns the yellow cloud; 
Fierce by restraint, demands the | ing’ ring fight agp 
Spreads all his soul, and glories in-his might; 
Appt oach’d, exults to meet the faithful shout, 
The oar of captains, a and the vulgar rout; 
Above the spheres promiscuous tumults hurl’d, 
And thunders rolling to a distant world. 


I. W. A, 











mem ET TERE -— 
THE BRAES OF YARROW-—-4 SONG 


“HY braes were bonny, Yarrow stream! 
BR. When first on them I met my lover; 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream! 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
For ever now, O Yarrow stream! 
Thou art to me astream of sorrow ; 
For never on thy banks shall ] 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow ! 
He promised me a milk-white steed 
To bear me to his father’s bowers; 
He promised mea little pag 
To squire me to his f idag' s towers 
He promised me a wedding-ring— 
The wedding-day was fix’d, to-morrow ! 
Now he is wedded to his grave— 
Alas! his watery grave in Yarrow. 
Sweet were his words when last we met; 
My passion I as freely told him! 
Ciasp’d in his arms, I little thought 
That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost! 
It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow— 
Tirtice did ‘the water-wraith* ascend, 
And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow ! : 





His mother from the. window look’ d. 
With all the longings of a mother 
His little sister weeping walk’d 
The green-wood path to mect her brother. 
They sought him East, they sought him West, 
They sought him all the forest thorough; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard. the roar of Yarrow! 


x The Water-fiend: fometimes called the Keipie. 











The Prifon.— Sonnet, 


No longer from the_window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tende r ‘mother! 
No langer walk, thou lovely maid! 

Alas! thou hast no moea mt ads! 
No longer seek him Last or West, 

And search no more the forest thorough; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 

He feli al ited ess Corse in Yarrow { 





{DYLLIUM. THE PRISON.—By Dr. Darwin, 


WELCOME, Debtor! in these walls 
Thy cares, and joys, and loves forego; 
Approa¢ h, a brother Debtor calls, 
And join the family of woe! 
Did Fortune, with her frowning brow, 
Thy late a nd early toils withstand ? 
Or Sk: ander st rike the fatal. blow, 
Or griping Us’ry’s iron hand? 


Say, doesaw wife to want consign’d, 

While w rile babes surround her bed, 
Peep throug h, and see the fetters bind 

Those hands, that earn’d their daily bread ? 


Does she in vain, on knees that bend, 

The marble heart of wealth implore? 
Breathless pursue some flying friend, 

Or beat in vain the closing door? 
Look up, and share our scanty meal; 

For us some brighter hours may flow ; 
Some angel break these bolts of steel, 

For Howarp marks, and feels our woe. 





LITE Tee 


Mary Queen of Scots, on leaving France.—A Sonnet. 


[From Athburnham's Poems. ] 


Be ALIA, farewell!—thou pleasing, blest abode. 


Scenes of my youth, so gay, so fair, so dear! 


My primrose path was once 4th flow’rets strow’d; 


Bright mnie the eye-—now glist? ning with a tear. 


But tough the tall ship-w nleery be ody oe’ r, 
From tiis lov’d laud tho: 1g a Mary’s 
Condemn’d to dweil on some b eak, barren, shore, 
Yet, you and you alone possess my heart. 
Ah mie? the me ning shore recedes from sight,— 
O then receive, receive my last % seats 
eloved realms, regions of deat ‘ delig 
My fluttering sp rit fon idly clings to » yo 
mys on light pinions, borrow’¢ t of the dove, 
till h aunts those scenes of hat ppiness and love. 


doom’d to part; 


ADDRESS 
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Addrefs to Health —Defeription of a Poet. 


ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 


HEALTH! supremest bliss below, 
All pleasures from thy bounty flow ! 
Witoout thee, Wealth’s a cumb’rous load, 
And Titles soothe the mind in vain; 
Neither can cheer the sad abode 
Where Sickness holds her baleful reign. 


In vain the blooming rose-crown’d Spring 
Watts pleasure on her florid wing 
To those who mourn thine absent smile; 
With sighs they view the flow’r-deck’d mead, 
Nor can the lark their cares beguile, 
Nor zephyr smooth their woeful bed. 


Thy dwelling, nymph, where hast thou made? 
In the gilt dome, or rural shade? 

Say, dost thou, at the morning’s dawn, 
Tread the steep summit of yon hill? 

Or brush, with hasty steps, the dewy lawn, 
Where gently winds the silver riil? 


Dost thou, to shun the sultry heat _ 
Of Phoebus’ beams, to shades retreat? 
There listless near some murny’ring stream, 

On mossy bank reclin’d along, 
Wrapt in some sweet poetic dream, 
Dos: thou indulge the cheerful song ? 


If so, O deign a visit here, 
The solitary hours to cheer! 

The tedious time drags slowly on, 
When Pain usurps thy vacant'seat; 
Then come! pale Sickness, overthrown, 

At thy approach shall fast retreat. 


Come, thou bright Nymph, divinely fair! 
Give me to breathe the balmy air ; 

Shed life through every glowing vein; 
Then worthy thee thy praise I'll sing: 

For every Muse is in thy train, 


rm 


From thee all earthly blessings spring. 





DESCRIPTION OF A POET.—By Cowrer. 


J KNOW the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The muse imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Aéts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others never feel. 

{f human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame: 

She pours a sensibility divine 


La oryo At > - > 
Along the herve of ev’ry feeling line. 
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But, if a deed, not tamely to be borne, 

Fire, indignation, and a sense of scorn; 

The strings are swept with sucha pow’r, so loud, 
The storm ef music shakes th? astonish’d crowd. 

So when remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen enquiry of her thought, 


A terrible sagacity informs 


The Poet’s heart, he looks to distant storms, 

He hears the thunder e’er the tempest low’rs, 

And, arm’d with strength, surpassing humana pow’rs, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 

Hence, in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 

Of Prophet and of Poet was the same; | 

Hence British poets too the priesthood shar’d, 

And ev’ry hallow’d druid was a bard. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, July 27. 

ble following truly melancholy and 

diftreffing circumftance was oblig- 
ingly communicated to us by a friendly 
correfpondeat : About three years fince, 
William Clift, a refident of King George 
county, was unfortunately bit by a mad 
dog, as alfo feveral dogs, cattle, hogs, &¢e 
which in a fhort time died ; the unfurtu- 
nate Man never, until within a few days 
pat, when he was feized with the firt 
fymptoms, which increafed and affedted 
kim in a moit diftrefling manner. A 
fight perhaps more horrid could not pre- 
fent itfelf to the human imagination, 
than to fee him, with fava ze rapacity,un- 
feelingly diffever his own flefh ike acan- 
nibal, and howl like the poor brute that 
flung him, until repeated convultions ter- 
minated hisexiftance. At different times 
in the imterval fince he was bit, until his 
Jaft attack, be has thewn fome figns of 
melancholy, 

The above is a lamentable proof how 
long this horrid infe€tion of canine made 
nefs will lay dormant in the human con- 
fitution, and at laft break out and de- 
troy the unhappy vidtim. 

Worcester, July 27. A very fin- 
gular circumstance has lately occurred in 
the vicinity of this town, which has ex- 
Cited general Curiofity, and remains as 
yet unexplained. On the morning of the 


ith j f , ; 
~halkaiey Whe day after the late heavy 
ee Wers) a Mr. Azron Morfe, of Paxton, 





on going into a piece of mowing, a few 
rods diftant from his houfe, ditcovered 
a number of fmall fith feattered among 
the grafs. On fearching with fome of 
his neighbors, they found in the courfe 
of the day, and the day following, in 
the compafs of three or four rods, one 
hundred and thirty-three pouts, all of 
them alive, fome of them meafuring 
five or fix inches in length, and we'gh- 
ing from a quarter to half a pound. 

The place where they were found is 
a piece of upland remote from any ftream 
or pond from which they could have been 
wathed out by the rain. Thereis a pond, 
at the diftance of about half a mile from 
the fpot, which abounds with this kind 
of fith. But there is no vifible commu- 
nication, and a very large hill -interven- 
ing, it is impoffible they fhould have been 
brought from the pond to this place, by 
a natural current of water. 

It is the prevailing opinion, among the 
people in the neighborhood, that they 
were drawn up from the pond, previous 
to the rain, by the influence of the fun; 
that they floated in the vapour, until 
they xeached this fpot, and then, lite~ 
rally, éropt from the cloud:. Whether 
this ovinion can be fupported, by philoe 
fophical principles, or whether a ane 
probable caufe can be steel, f thie 
yery fingular phenomenon, is le t for - 

figation. ‘Shat they were cither trant~ 
eee sa che sir, or teavelied en dry land, 
ported inthe sir, of trave “ 
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is abfolutely certain; as there is, evident- 
ly, no water communication, whith could 
have landed them within half a-mile’ of 
the fpot.——-The fa@ i¢ indi{fputable, and 
will be attefted to by perfons of wadyubt‘; 
ed veracity. 

Atsany, July 29. The commifii- 
oners for building the Albany Seate Pri- 
fon have purchafed a piece of land, con- 
taining fix acres, for this pulpal: Gris 
ficuated in the Colonie, about three 
fourths of a mie north from the city- 
hall. It botnds Gm the foain road on 
the weft,and the Hudfon river on the e¥ft,’ 
and is prefumed to be the moi eligible 
foot in the vicinity ef this citys Phe 
price we are told was Soooi. 

A jetcer frem a geatleman at Ofwego 
to his friend in this clty, @aved July 14, 
fays, ‘* This day has been a great day to 
use . The Britith gacrifon marched out, 
and gave poffeifion of the po® of Olwege 
to the American troops, who marched in 
with two field pieces, planted the Stand- 
ard of the United States on the rampart 
of the fort,.and fired a fatute of fifteen 
cannon. Our tfoops wete then drawa up 
in the centre of the fort. Mr. M‘Ctats 
let had the management’ of the ficid 
pieces. We partock of a refrethment at 
the room of the late Britith commandant, 
which our’s now occupies. ‘The Brititl 
officers behaved with great volitenef: on 
the occafion. Caprain Clark, the com- 
manding officer, has left us a finegarden. 
Mr. Gica will fail for Niagara, in'compa- 
ny with the lategarrifon, haviig*chartered 
a veiici for that purpofe. 

Newark, Auguit 3- Our country 
prefents us, in all quarters, with mof 
abundant crops. The hay is invaftquans 
tities, and of the bef quality. ‘Therains 
of May and June caufed a full growth, 

nd the fucceeding dry weather enabled 

the farmer to guther and cure it in the 
bell mananes. Theeats and flax are equully 
abundant. 

Never were there greater crops of wheat 
and rye. Ina few particular firuations 
the wheat is blafted, but as:a general re- 
nrark, the wheatisexcellent,andin greater 
quantities than ever has been before 
known. 

24.] Onthemorningof the rathing, as 
a young man foom New-York was de. 
fcending one ot the Shafts of Schuyler’s 
copper mine, after having deicended two 
ladders, either through ignorance or }ne 
a:tentiony he fell 120 feet to the bottom 
of the pity where he ftrock between two 
pieces of wood, difpofed inthe form of a 
e Asd though, with fome dif. 


ae 
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culty, be was withdeawn from thencs 
at 4 4 ! ' * ? 
altonifhing to relate) he received, as far 
as yet appears, no-material injury, ex. 
cept that his body was fomething bruifeg 
ri wwasteeren 
and a jo.nt of ‘on® oF his fingers diflocat. 
ed! He returned to the city in 
three days after this event. 
Provivzncz, Avguft 13. A re. 
markable ‘inftance of the deltroive ef. 
fe&s -of lightning happentd at Johns. 
town om Tharfiay lail, about 4 o'clock, 
P.M. Mr. Arnold Fenner, of that 
town, being at wogk,.in his Geld, near 
his barn, entered it, accompanied by his 


two or 


father, two children, and a young man 
that Yived with him, to thelter themfelves 
from 4 thower of .rain. They (cated 
theméfeives on the floor; the wind rifing, 
they fhut a!l the doors except qne, which 
opened to an alley that led by the fable, 
at the weft-end, The father zofe from 
the floor, and took a feat on a cafk Rand. 
ing in the ialley, mear the door, fitting 
there forne time; his fon left the floor, 
coming out through the alley; the paf- 
fage being narrow, the father rofe from 
his feat and ftood up, the fon preflia 
2gaini him to pafs by. At the 
when the father and-fon were fo clofe to- 
gevher, a flath of lightning ftruck tae 
roof, at the weftern’ gable end, parting 
all the planks from the rafters, and 
ftriking the fon lifelefs in an infant, 
leaving no other mari than a little hair 
burnt on the top of his head. Ais father 
caught him in his arms, having himfe!f 
received no injury. His thorfe, ftaniing 
in the fable, about three feet from him, 
was alfu @ruck dead at the fame inftant; 
fome other horfes that were in the bara 
were not hurt. The barn was fet oa 
fire, and confumed, together with about 
twelve tons of hay and oats, fome 4 x 
about twenty bufhels of rye, and ab the 
tormin utenfils. 

Boston, Augut17. On Friday lat 
failed ¢rom this harbor, the floop Port- 


land Packet, Thurlo, in government ler- 
vice, bound fer Halifax, having on board 
the Hon. D. Bowel, Efq; Commilfioner 
on the part of the United States, to de- 
termine our Eaftern boanda y, the Hon. 
James Sullivan, Efq. Agent in the fame 
bufinefs ; and fevere! gentlemen paflen- 
gerse Sheis to proceed to Halifax, where 
the prdliminary bufinefs with the Englifh 
commifioner, "Thomas Barclay, Fig. 


will be tranfaQed—-after which the wiil 

} coun 1 t yA Per red 

go to the vicinity of tne con rovertec 

boundary, where the bufinefS will ve et- 
cided. pig? 

} tore 
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sleafure in publi thing the following de- 
cree of the.crown of Por tugal, tranfmit- 
ted by a commercial hoy fe in Lithon, to 
their correfpondents in this city, in alet- 
ter dated the 7th of June lat, amg con- 
ratulate Our meruhants,on the advanta-~ 
es which are likely to refult tothe Unit- 
‘rom. the eftablifhment of a free 


ine 
ed States f 
trade with the porc of Lifbon. 

‘J am pleaied, to, « ttablifh Lifbon a 
free port, from the firit of January, £797; 
for whicls purpole I have appointed the 
waregioules and fort ef Jungueira, with 
the adjacent grounds, to make therein 
the neceilary. accommodations, for the 
seceiving and depofiting ali meschandizes 
r, (excepting forthe 
prefent irgar and tobacco) aswell from 
foreign poxts, as frow the national ports 
ou the other fide of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and fuch goods, having lawful en- 
try, may, at the will of the proprietors, 
be difpatched for the confumption of the 
kingéom, on paying the competent du- 
ties, or may be exported to foreign ports 
ard.to national ports on the other fide 
of the Cape of Good Hope, on paying, 
to the benefit of my royal treafury, and 
under the title of protection and cepofit, 
one per cenie of their value, according to 
their invoices, Ggned. and fworn by the 
matters of veffels, or their ce nfignees 5 
and there fal! be free liberty for all fhips 
to cgme in and fail again with their car- 
goes on obferving the eftablithed forms; 
and] hereby fupprefs ali duties, and re- 
voke all difpofitions, which oppofe and 
confine the liberty and freedom which 
tonftitute the advantage of the prefent 
eftablifhnient. 

** In order to animate and promote an 
abundance and concurrence of grain of 
the firft neceflity, I am pleated to declare 
that every quaiity of gr3th and provifions 
which ate free from duties on éatry, net 
only that! enjoy the privilege of exporta- 
tion, but thal! be free from the aforefaid 
duty, on making the proper entries at 
the reipedtive boards. 

*'Tn cafe the crown of Portugal fhould 
enter into\a war (which God forbid) with 
any power whofe. fubjeGs have property 
im the faid free port, without exception 
6f grain or provifions, there thall not be 
made on it any arreft, emvbargo, fequef- 
ter, or reprifa! ; on the contrary, it fhall 

a3 free and fécure as\if it Were in their 
own howfes, and they may. difpote'of the 
fame-as they fhall judge caiivenient.”’ 
je pons letter inclofing the abeve, fayss 

isimagined that the réeftricivons on 
fogar and-toboces will be removed.” 


+ 


and goods whatioeve 
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Pirtsrurcn, Augutt zo. We' have 
it, from undoubted authority, that fair, 
by way of the Lakes, can be fupplied at 
Vitthurgh, fer two-dollars and a .buif per 
bushel; that a gentlemag of. known-en- 
terprife is making fuch arrangements as 
wii enable hiay to. keep up a, fupply of 
that nacetlary article, adequate to the ¢e~ 
mand ef this country. 

Nzw-Yorg, Augué 4. The: Treaty 
of Friendthip,, Limits,, and. Navigations 
concluded between the United States! and 
Spain, on the 24th of October, 179°, 
was ratified by the King of Spain on the 
26th of April Jatt, and the ratification 
received at the office of the Secretary of 
State on Satarday laf, 

24.] We hear that General Charles 
Cotefworth Pinckney, of Souti-Caroli- 
na, is to fucceed Mr. Monroe, as Mi- 
nifter Plenipotentiary of the Onited 
States, to the French Republic. 

On Friday, the s2th init, was drowned 
at Linesin, Do€tor Richard Ruffel, phy- 
fician of that town. He had been amul- 
ing himfelf with a friend, by fftiirg in 
one of the ponds in that town, when, un- 

forturately, the boat overturned, and Dr. 
Roffel, attempting to fwim forthe there, 
failed in fetching it. The other perfon 
who kept to the boat was faved, 

A. bridge, 500 feet long, and 24 broad, 
with a fliding draw, Was lately been ereci+ 
ed over Rope Ferry, in New Lordon.— 
The draw is a complete piece of mecha» 


nifm: it is faid that a boy of ten years of 


age, with a lever fix:feet long, will run 
off one fide in helf'a’minute. ‘It was fi- 
nithed in 57 days from its commence 
ment. ‘Lhe architect is Major. Zinos 
Whiting, of Norwiclis 

A letter from Falmouth (England) dat- 
ed June 19, fays, ¢ Friday the Wathinge 
ton, American Eaft-Indiaman, of 75° 
tons, through the folly or villainy of two 
pilots fle had taken on board, went on 
fhore on the Lizard point; the fhip will 
be lofts ‘She was efteemed the fineft fhip 
belonging to the States; her cargo whieh 


can be gut at‘is bringing up here, cenfiit- 


ing Of bales of filk, muffins, and Incia 
hemo, &e. It is fuppofed about 390 tons 
of fagar, anda greot quantity oF Fics, 
will be wholly deftroyed, the whole efi- 
mated im the coontry at §5,0°0!- Ths 
Captain had fugar on board te tre zmount 
of 14,000 dollars uninfured. She came 
from Calcutta, but whether for the a.- 
count of the Englith Company or not 
cannot be known. “The pilots are au 
feondee.”” 


"She invaluable Sta*ucs recovered from 
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the rains of Gabii, by the late kord Ca- 
melford and Mr. Gavin Hamilton, are 
demanded by the French. ‘Thus Lord 
Grenville, who was bequeathed by his 
father-in-law, is at length fcratched by 
the war. 

A valuable mine of filver his lately 
been found in Shallee Mountain, in the 
county of Tipperary, and is working by 
a fon of Sir E. Newenham; the ore is 
ftated to be of a (uperior quality to any 
ever before difcover in Ireland.‘ 


—-“MARRIAGES.—=— . 

In New-York.—-In the capital, Mr. 
William James, to Milfs Ann Read.— 
M:. Peter Hopmire, to Mifs Saily Wil- 
fon.-—-Mr. John Wilfon, to Mrs. Hefter 
Bleecker.——Mr. Enoch Ely, to Mrs. K. 
Camp.—C'ement B, Penrofe, Efq; to 
Mifs A.H. Bingham.--Mr. Jofeph Han- 
nah, to Mifs Polly Gray.—-Mr. Patri- 
cies Mannars, to Mrs. Seethe Arnold. 
Mr. H.De Bernard, jan. to Mrs. Tronfon. 
—Mr. Eliphalet Barnum, to Mifs Phebe 
Cock.—Mr, S. B. Hand, printer, to Mifs 
Rhoda Cook.—-Mr. Mark Lynch, to 
Mifs Aletha Stymmets. 

At Kingfton, Capt. Evert Bogardus, 
to Mifs Eliza Halbrouck. 

On Long-Iflanc.—At Huntington, 
Capt. Ifaac Hand, to Mifs Mary Weeks. 

in Pennfylvania.--In the capital, Mr. 
RobertGillefpie, ta Mifs Hannah Efty.-— 
Mr, Charles Maltby, to Mifs Sweers. 

In Maffachufetts,—In the capital. J. 
Scott, Efq; to Mrs. Hancock, widow of 
the late Governor Hancock. 


—DEATHS— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Timothy Mafon, of Swanzey, Maffa- 
chufetts.—Mr. Auguftus Van Horne.-~ 
Mr. Ebenezer Young.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jeffop.—-Capt. Ifrae) Platt.—Captain J. 
Stringham.—Abraham Walton, Efq; in 
his 65th year.-—-Mr, Robert Hanfon, aged 
32 year «Mr. Richard Janeway, in his 
roth year. 

At Kingfton, John C. Wynkoop, Ef. 

At Clermont, the Rey, Johannes C, 
Hartwig, fenior minifter of the Evange~ 
lical Lutheran Church in the. United 
States, in the 831 year of his age. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Newtown, Mr. 
Philip Skinner. 

At Brooklyne, Rev. Jof&ph Jackfon, 
in the 67th year of his age, and 37:h of 
his miniitry. 

In New-Jerfey.—Art Profpe& Point, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bogart, widow of the Jate 
Alderman John Bogart, of the city of 
bow. York, in hee &sth year. 


At Trenton, Mr. William Bard, late 
of New York, in his 73d year. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, 
David Kennedy, Efq; Secretary of the 
Land Office.—-A. Engie, Efq; Deputy- 
Collefor of the Diftri@ of Peanfylvania. 
—Mrs. Mary Claypole. 

At Chefnut Hill, near the Capital, 
Door John Foulke. 

I Maryland. —At George-Town,Mr. 
James Sullivan, fon of Gen. Sullivan, 

In South Carolina.—At Charlefton, 
Mr. Thomas Muirhead, printer,+-W, 
Benfon, Efq; one of the judges of Spar- 
tenburgh county.—-Mr. Aaron S. Whit- 
ney.—Mrs. Mary Ann Pownall, in the 
4oth year of her age: this Jady’s abilities 
in vocal harmony, it is thought, were ne« 
ver equalled on the American ftages; and 
it is faid they have never been excelled on 
the ftages of Europe.—Mr. Charles Hip- 
worth, comedian.—Mifs Frances Elizer. 
—Mr. Wm. Drayton Moore, printer. 

In Georgia. —At White Bluff, Joha 
Hoyfton, Efquire. 

At Cincinnati, Major John Mills. 

In Conneéticute—At New-Haven, Mr. 
Jofeph Lucius Woofter, aged 35 vears. 

In Vermonte—At Rutland, Mr. J. 
Kirkaldie, printer, aged 26 years. 

In New-Hampithire.—At Newington, 
Peter F. Collin, Efq; aged 30 years. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS 

In Engiand.--Near London, Mrs. 
Mary Bourdieu, wife of Peregrine Bour- 
dieu, Efq; and daughter of the late Col. 
Ifaac Sears, of New. York. 

In Ireland.—At Cork, Robert Shaw, 
Efq; an eminent merchant of the city of 
Dublin. 

In the Weft-Indies.—At Jeremie, Mr. 
Jobn Scoby, formerly of New-York. 

In Jamaica.—At Port Royal, Brig. 
Gen. Howe, Colonel of one of the Weft- 
India regiments.—Mr. Oliver Lockwood, 


. 22 Ameriean gentleman. 


In Hifpaniola.—At St. Marks, Capts 
Richard N. Berton. 

At Sea-—Captain Hugh Alexander 
Makee, of Philadelphi+.—Capt- Daddy 
—Captain Alexander Young, of News 
Lordon: He was unfortunately knock- 
ed overboard and drowned, on the 16th 
of May laft, on his paffage from New- 
York, to Goanives,—On his patlage 
from the Weft-Indies to London, Sit 
John Leforey, Bart. Vice Admiral of the 
Red in the Brit'th navy.—On his pals 
{age from Jamaica to New-York, Alex- 
ander Colden, Efq; his remains were 9» 
terred. by his crew. on Cape Corieniess 
in the ifland of Cuba. 
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